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[On March 14 His Majesty's Prime Minister in Great Britain 
made the following statement, expressed in language of rigid restraint, 
and characterised by his habitual economy of words, but giving to 
those who heard it the impression of a background of iron determina- 
tion. We here reproduce, in full, by permission of H.M. Stationery 
Office, the official record of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s speech, which 
took less than half an hour to deliver, and includes documents of 
historical importance—En.] 

THE main sequence of events of the last few days will be 
familiar to hon. Members, but no doubt the House will desire 
that I should make a statement on the subject. The result of 
the meeting at Berchtesgaden on 12th February between the 
German and Austrian Chancellors was stated by the former 
to be an extension of the framework of the July, 1936, Agree- 
ment. Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen will recollect that 
that Agreement provided, among other things, for the 
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recognition of the independence of Austria by Germany and 
the recognition by Austria of the fact that she was a German 
State. Therefore, whatever the results of the Berchtesgaden 
meeting were, it is clear that the agreement reached was on 
the basis of the independence of Austria. 

On Wednesday of last week Herr von Schuschnigg 
decided that the best way to put an end to the uncertainties 
of the internal situation in his country was to hold a plebiscite 
under which the people could decide the future of their 
countty. Provision for that plebiscite is made in the Austrian 
Constitution of 1934. This decision on the part of the Aus- 
trian Chancellor was unwelcome to the German Government, 
as it was also unwelcome to the Austrian National Socialists 
themselves. Matters appear to have come to a head on the 
morning of 11th March when Herr von Seyss-Inquart, who 
had been appointed Minister of the Interior as a result of the 
Berchtesgaden meeting, together with his colleague Dr. 
Glaise-Horstenau presented an ultimatum to the Chancellor. 
They demanded the abandonment of the plebiscite and 
threatened that if this was refused, the Nazis would abstain 
from voting and could not be restrained from causing serious 
disturbances during the poll. The two Ministers also de- 
manded changes in the provincial Governments and other 
bodies. They required, so I am informed, an answer from the 
Chancellor, before 1 o’clock in the afternoon. The Chancellor 
declined to accept this ultimatum, but offered a compromise 
under which a second plebiscite should be held later, with 
regular voting lists. In the meantime, he said, he would be 
prepared to make it clear that voters might vote for his policy 
as against him personally, in order to prove that the plebiscite 
was not a personal question of his remaining in office. Later 
that day, feeling himself to be under threat of civil war and a 
possible military invasion, the Chancellor gave way to the 
two Ministers and agreed to cancel the plebiscite on condition 
that the tranquillity of the country was not disturbed by the 
Nazis. There seems to be little doubt that this offer was 
referred to Germany. In any event, the reply which the 
Ministers returned was that this offer was insufficient and that 
Herr Schuschnigg must resign in order to be replaced by 
Herr Seyss-Inquart. It appears that the Austrian Chancellor 


was given until 4.30 p.m., Greenwich time, in which to reply 
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and was informed that if his reply was not satisfactory, 
German troops would be ordered to move at 5 o’clock. This 
fact seems to show that Germany was behind the ultimatum. 

Later in the day a fresh ultimatum was delivered, which 
appears to have been brought from Germany by aeroplane. 
The demands made were the resignation of the Chancellor 
and his replacement by the Minister of the Interior, a new 
Cabinet of which two-thirds were to be National Socialists, 
the Austrian Legion to be readmitted to the country and given 
the duty of keeping order in Vienna, and the total readmission 
of the Nazi party. A reply was required before 6.30 p.m., 
Greenwich time. To these demands the Austrian Chancellor 
announced, a little later on the wireless, that he had, in view 
of the German threatened invasion, yielded in order to avoid 
the shedding of German blood. He said that he wished the 
world to know that the President and he had yielded to force 
and that Austrian troops had been instructed to oppose no 
resistance to German troops if and when the latter crossed 
the frontier. The subsequent entry of German troops into 
Austria and the visit of the German Chancellor to Linz will 
be known to hon. Members. 

His Majesty’s Government have throughout been in the 
closest touch with the situation. The Foreign Secretary saw 
the German Foreign Minister on 10th March and addressed 
to him a grave warning on the Austrian situation and upon 
what appeared to be the policy of the German Government in 
regard to it. In particular Lord Halifax told him that His 
Majesty’s Government attached the greatest importance to all 
measures being taken to ensure that the plebiscite was carried 
out without interference or intimidation. Late on 11th March 
our Ambassador in Berlin registered a protest in strong terms 
with the German Government against such use of coercion, 
backed by force, against an independent State in order to 
create a situation incompatible with its national independence. 
Such action, Sir Nevile Henderson pointed out, was bound to 
produce the gravest reactions, of which it would be impossible 
to foretell the issue. Earlier that day I made earnest repre- 
sentations in the same sense to the German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, with whom my Noble Friend also had two 
further conversations on that day. 

To these protests the German Government replied in a 
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letter addressed to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin by 
Baron von Neurath. I think I should read the terms of that 
communication in full. They are as follow : 


Monsieur I’Ambassadeur, 


In your letter of March 11th your Excellency stated that news 
had reached the British Government that a German ultimatum had 
been delivered in Vienna demanding the resignation of the Austrian 
Chancellor, his substitution by the Minister of the Interior, the 
formation of a new Cabinet with a two-third majority of National 


Socialist members and the readmission of the Austrian Legion. 


Should this news be correct the British Government protested 
against such coercion by force against an independent State in order 
to create a situation incompatible with its national independence. 

In the name of the German Government, I must state in reply 
that the British Government is not within its right in claiming the 
role of a protector of the independence of Austria. In the course 
of the diplomatic conversations regarding the Austrian question the 
German Government have never left the British Government in 
doubt that the form of the relations between the Reich and Austria 
can only be regarded as an internal affair of the German people 
which is no concern of third Powers. It is superfluous to recapitu- 
late the historical and political bases of this standpoint. 

For this reason the German Government must from the outset 
reject as inadmissible the protest lodged by the British Government, 
even though only conditional. At the same time, in view of the 
information quoted in your letter that the Reich Government had 
made demands of the character of an ultimatum in Vienna, the 
German Government does not desire to omit, in the interests of 
truth, to make the following statement respecting the events of the 
last few days. 

A few weeks ago the German Chancellor, recognising the 
dangers resulting from the intolerable position which had risen in 
Austria, initiated a conversation with the then Austrian Chancellor. 
The aim was to make yet another attempt to meet these dangers by 
agreement upon measures which should ensure a calm and peaceful 
development in consonance with the interests of both countries and 
with those of the whole German people. The Berchtesgaden agree- 
ment, had it been loyally carried out on the Austrian side in the 
spirit of the conversation of 12th February, would in fact have 
guaranteed such a development. 

Instead of this, the former Austrian Federal Chancellor, on the 
evening of gth March, announced the surprising decision, taken on 
his own sole authority, to hold within a period of a few days a 
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plebiscite, which having regard to the surrounding circumstances 
and in particular the detailed plans for the carrying out of the 
plebiscite, was intended to have, as it could only have, as-its purpose 
the political repression of the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion of Austria. This proceeding, standing as it did in flagrant 
contradiction to the Berchtesgaden agreement, led as might have 
been foreseen to an extremely critical development of the internal 
situation in Austria. It was only natural that those members of the 
Austrian Government who had taken no part in the decision to hold 
a plebiscite should raise the strongest protest against it. In conse- 
quence there ensued a Cabinet crisis in Vienna, which in the course 


of the 11th of March led to the resignation of the former Federal 
Chancellor and the formation of a new Government. It is not true 
that forcible pressure on the course of these developments was 
exercised by the Reich. In particular the statement subsequently 
spread by the former Federal Chancellor—to the effect that the 
German Government had delivered an ultimatum with a time-limit 
to the Federal President, in accordance with which he was to appoint 
as Federal Chancellor one of certain proposed candidates and con- 
struct the Government in conformity with the proposals of the 
German Government, failing which the entry of German troops 
into Austria would have to be contemplated—is pure imagination. 
As a matter of fact the question of the despatch of military and 
police forces from the Reich was first raised by the fact that the 
newly formed Austrian Government addressed to the Government 
of the Reich, in a telegram which has already been published in the 
Press, an urgent request that, for the re-establishment of peace and 
order and for the prevention of bloodshed, German troops should 
be despatched as soon as possible. Faced with the directly threaten- 
ing danger of a bloody civil war in Austria, the Government of the 
Reich decided to meet the appeal then addressed to it. 

Such being the case it is completely inconceivable that the 
conduct of the German Government, as is stated in your letter, 
could lead to unforeseeable consequences. A general review of the 
political situation is given in the Proclamation which the Chancellor 
of the German Reich addressed at noon to-day to the German 
people. In this situation dangerous consequences could only come 
into play if an attempt should be made by any third party, in contra- 
diction to the peaceful intentions and legitimate aims of the Reich, 
to exercise on the development of the situation in Austria an 
influence inconsistent with the right of the German people to self 
determination. 

Accept, etc., 
Freiherr VON NEURATH. 
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That concludes the letter by Freiherr von Neurath in 
reply to the protest of the British Government. I do not 
wish to enter into any long argument about the historical 
narrative of events as described by Baron von Neurath, but I 
am bound at once to refute his statement to the effect that 
His Majesty’s Government were not within their rights in 
interesting themselves in the independence of Austria, and 
that, as in the opinion of the German Government relations 
between Austria and Germany are a purely internal affair, His 
Majesty’s Government, as a third party, have no concern in 
them. The interests of His Majesty’s Government in this 
question cannot, however, on any tenable ground be denied. 
In the first place, Great Britain and Austria are both members 
of the League, and both were signatories, as was also the 
German Government, of treaties which provided that the 
independence of Austria was inalienable except with the con- 
sent of the Council of the League of Nations. 

Quite apart from this, His Majesty’s Government are, and 

_always must be, interested in developments in Central Europe, 
particularly events such as those which have just taken place, 
if only for the reason, as I stated in the House only a fort- 
night ago, that the object of all their policy has been to 
assist in the establishment of a sense of greater security and 
confidence in Europe, and that that object, as I said then, 
must inevitably be helped or hindered by events in Central 
Europe. Throughout these events His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have remained in the closest touch with the French 
Government, and the French Government have, I under- 
stand, also ent red a strong protest in Berlin on similar lines 
to that lodged by His Majesty’s Government. It seems to us 
that the methods adopted throughout these events call for 
the severest condemnation, and have administered a profound 
shock to all who are interested in the preservation of Euro- 
pean peace. It follows that what has passed cannot fail to 
have prejudiced the hope of His Majesty’s Government of 
removing misunderstandings between nations and promoting 
international co-operation. 

It might seem unnecessary to refute rumours that His 
Majesty’s Government had given consent if not encourage- 
ment to the idea of the absorption of Austria by Germany, 
were there not evidence that these are sedulously being 
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put about in many quarters. There is, of course, no founda- 
tion whatever for any of these rumours. The statement which 
I have already made shows clearly that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment emphatically disapprove, as they have always dis- 
approved, actions such as those of which Austria has been 
made the scene. 

The attitude of Czechoslovakia to these events is a matter 
of general interest, and in this connection I can give the House 
the following information. The Czech Government have 
officially informed His Majesty’s Government that though it 
is their earnest desire to live on the best possible neighbourly 
telations with the German Reich, they have followed with 
the greatest attention the development of events in Austria 
between the date of the Austro-German Agreement of July, 
1936, up to the present day. I am informed that Field-Marshal 
Goering on 11th March gave a general assurance to the Czech 
Minister in Berlin—an assurance which he expressly renewed 
later on behalf of Herr Hitler—that it would be the earnest 
endeavour of the German Government to improve German- 
Czech relations. In particular, on 12th March, Field-Marshal 
Goering informed the Czech Minister that German troops 
marching into Austria had received the strictest orders to keep 
at least 15 kilometres from the Czech frontier. On the same 
day the Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin was assured by Baron 
von Neurath that Germany considered herself bound by the 
German-Czechoslovak Arbitration Convention of October, 
1925. 

The House may desire me to repeat what our position in 
regard to Austria was. We were under no commitment to 
take action vis-a-vis Austria, but we were pledged to consulta- 
tion with the French and Italian Governments in the event of 
action being taken which affected Austrian independence and 
integrity, for which provision was made by the relevant 
articles of the Peace Treaties. This pledge arises from agree- 
ments reached between the French, Italian, and United King- 
dom Governments, first, in February, 1934, then in Septem- 
ber of the same year, and finally at the Stresa Conference in 
April, 1935, in which the position was reaffirmed, to consult 
together in any measures to be taken in the case of threats to 
the integrity and independence of Austria. We have fully 
discharged the pledge of consultation with both the French 
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Government and the Italian Government, to whom we made 
an immediate approach when Austrian independence seemed 
to be threatened by recent events. As a result of that consul- 
tation with the French Government, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the French Government addressed similar protests 
to the German Government on the action that had been taken. 
From the Italian Government we received no full exposition 
of their views, but their attitude has been defined with great 
precision in the statement issued on behalf of the Italian 
Government which appears in the Press to-day. 

It is quite untrue to suggest that we have ever given 
Germany our assent or our encouragement to the effective 
absorption of Austria into the German Reich. We had, 
indeed, never refused to recognise the special interest that 
Germany had in the development of relations between 
Austria and herself, having regard to the close affinities 
existing between the two countries. But on every occasion 
on which any representative of His Majesty’s Government 
has had opportunities to discuss these matters with represen- 
tatives of the German Government, it has always been made 
plain that His Majesty’s Government would strongly dis- 
approve of the application to the solution of these problems 
of violent methods. It must have, as I have constantly 
pointed out to the House, a damaging influence upon general 
confidence in Europe. 

In appraising recent events it is necessary to face facts, 
however we may judge them, however we may anticipate that 
they will react upon the international position as it exists 
to-day. The hard fact is—and of its truth every hon. Member 
can judge for himself—that nothing could have arrested this 
action by Germany unless we and others with us had been 
prepared to use force to prevent it. I imagine that according 
to the temperament of the individual the events which are in 
our minds to-day will be the cause of regret, of sorrow, 
perhaps of indignation. They cannot be regarded by His 
Majesty’s Government with indifference or equanimity. They 
are bound to have effects which cannot yet be measured. The 
immediate result must be to intensify the sense of uncertainty 
and insecurity in Europe. Unfortunately, while the policy of 
appeasement would lead to a relaxation of the economic pres- 
sure under which many countries are suffering to-day, what 
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has just occurred must inevitably retard economic recovery, 
and, indeed, increased care will be required to ensure that 
marked deterioration does not set in. 

This is not a moment for hasty decisions or for careless 
words. We must consider the new situation quickly, but with 
cool judgment. Iam confident that we shall be supported in 
asking that no one, whatever his preconceived notions may 
be, will regard himself as excluded from any extension of the 
national effort which may. be called for. As regards our 
defence programmes, we have always made it clear that they 
were flexible, and that they would have to be reviewed from 
time to time in the light of any development in the inter- 
national situation. It would be idle to pretend that recent 
events do not constitute a change of the kind that we had in 
mind. Accordingly we have decided to make a fresh review, 
and in due course we shall announce what further steps we 
may think it necessary to take. 
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THE CRISIS IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


By Proressor R. B. Mowat, Professor of History in the 
University of Bristol 


THE most remarkable thing in the history of the last five 
years is the recovery of German power. When we think of 
the feeble and distracted Weimar Republic and the way that 
its Government was ordered about, and when we contrast all 
that with the impressive mass of the present military Reich 
and the alarm with which every action of its Government is 
viewed, we see how far we have travelled since January 30, 
1933. Whatever other judgments historians may make, they 
must all agree that this recovery of power, this re-creation of 
something like a German military domination, is one of the 
most astonishing achievements on record. 

Looking back, however, some seventy years, the inquirer 
can find a comparable achievement, that of Bismarck in the 
petiod 1862-71. Bismarck found Germany weak and 
divided. In nine years he made it compact, powerful, enthu- 
siastic, a military empire with the King of Prussia as Emperor. 
He ‘ made,’ as he once boasted, three wars: Schleswig- 
Holstein ; Austro-Prussian ; Franco-German. Then he was 
satisfied and he worked successfully for peace until his fall in 
1890, And after that, peace still endured for nearly another 
twenty-five years. Looking back to the whole period 1871- 
1914, we tegard it as a Golden Age of Europe. And yet this 
relatively long period of peace and prosperity came after 
one of the most disturbed periods (1864-71) in European 
history. 

It may be, notwithstanding the menacing prospect of the 
present time, that Europe still has an opportunity of entering 
upon a period of peace and prosperity after the terribly dis- 
turbed era that has ensued since Herr Hitler took office on 
January 30, 1933. Perhaps future historians will even aver 
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that many of the things that happened in that period had to 
happen. It is generally conceded that arms equality could not 
be indefinitely denied to Germany. Many people believed 
that reparations and inter-State debts would have to be can- 
celled ; that the Saar would be restored ; that the ‘ unilaterally’ 
demilitarised Rhineland could not permanently be retained in 
that one-sided condition. It was difficult to see, once the 
great Habsburg Empire was destroyed; how the tiny remnant 
of Austria could artificially be kept separate from Germany 
merely by a protocol. If the Austrian Amschluss were to be 
the end of the Hitler international revolution, people would 
probably become as reconciled to it as they did to the Bis- 
marckian. This, then, is the question which all the anxious 
scanners of the European horizon are asking : Is it, can it, be 
the end of these violent ‘ revisions ’ of the treaties ? , 

In his Reichstag speech of January 30, 1937, Herr Hitler 
said: ‘ The time of so-called surprises is at an end’ (die Zeit 
der sogenannten Ueberraschungen abgeschlossen ist). Among these 
surprises were the proclamation of conscription throughout 
Germany on March 16, 1935, and the entry of the Reichswehr 
into the demilitarised zone of the Rhineland on March 7, 
1936. It must in fairness be remembered, however, that all 
through the era of surprises Herr Hitler was making peaceful 
offers which were either ignored or rebuffed. One offer was 
to be content with an army of 300,000 men (provided the 
other Powers adopted a similar limit) and an air force equal 
to 50 per cent. of the French air force. This was rejected 
by M. Barthou, French Foreign Minister, on April 17, 1934. 
The next was in a Reichstag speech of May 21, 1935, and was 
really a group of offers, chiefly in respect of limitation of 
armament and non-aggression pacts; this group became 
known as Herr Hitler’s ‘ Thirteen Points.’ No general step 
was taken to respond to these points; though the British 
Government made the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 
June 18, 1935, which is believed to have worked and to be 
working well. 

‘While opportunities for reconciliation with Germany 
were being missed, the international situation was made 
infinitely worse by the Italo-Abyssinian War, which inevitably 
brought the League States into antagonism with Italy. The 
effort of Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Pierre Laval in December 
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1935 to solve this terrible dilemma was ruined by premature 
disclosure. The result was the formation of the ‘ Berlin- 
Rome axis ’ and the present international chaos. 

Curiously, in spite of the persistence of the Spanish Civil 
War and of the Sino-Japanese War, at the turn of the year 
1937-8 there was an improvement in the European situation. 
Mr. Eden mentioned this in an address to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of members of Parliament supporting the National 
Government. The Prime Minister drew attention to it in 
the House of Commons. President Benesh in a New Yeat’s 
message declared his belief that the coming twelve months 
would be a period of negotiations. The Times drew attention 
to the improvement as an affair of ‘ atmosphere’ rather than 
of any specific event to which an observer could point ; 
but atmosphere is something to which statesmen and diplo- 
matists are very sensitive. The year 1938 started promisingly. 
The visit of Lord Halifax to Berlin in the previous November 
1937, and the conversation of M. Delbos and Baron von 
Neurath at the railway-station in December, seemed to be 
having good results. The Van Zeeland Report presented to 
the French and British Governments on January 26, 1938, 
seemed to offer another means of international appeasement 
from the economic approach. As if in response to this 
improvement of atmosphere, Herr Hitler in his Reichstag 
speech of February 20 repeated emphatically his previous 
declarations that Germany had no territorial grounds of 
controversy with France in Europe, no reasons of quarrel 
at all with England, because the colonial question could never 
ptovoke a conflict. The well-informed New York Times, 
looking forward into 1938, declared (January 30): ‘ More 
immediately it should be smoother road with fewer pitfalls 
than Europe has escaped, more by luck than good manage- 
ment, in the last five years.’ Lord Halifax said in the House 
of Lords (February 16, 1938) : 


I do not believe, and I have never believed, in the imminence 
of war, and in more directions than one I believe time to be on the 
side of peace. Greater progress would in my judgment be made 
if we could rid our minds of the catastrophic conception of Europe 
on the brink of the abyss—which I think is itself largely responsible 
for maintaining the background which makes the whole picture 
look so dark. 
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As I see it, the truth is that Europe is not so much dangerous 
as confused. 

It is impossible to believe that all these authorities were 
mistaken in their view of the immediate future and that the 
European situation, if handled with reasonable sang-froid, 
would suddenly become desperate, hopeless. 

While Lord Halifax was making the above reassuring 
declaration in the House of Lords the hand which for two 
years, in circumstances of unparalleled difficulty, had been 
directing British foreign policy was relaxing its grasp. For 
some time there had been rumours of divergence of point of 
view between Mr. Eden and the Prime Minister. The rupture 
came on February 20 when both the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State resigned from the Government. The cause of the 
resignations was a dispute over the question whether con- 
versations with Italy, with a view to a new Mediterranean 
Agreement, should be begun at once or should be deferred. 
The Prime Minister was in favour of the beginning of con- 
versations at once ; so Mr. Eden resigned and was succeeded 
at the Foreign Office by Lord Halifax. Historians, who 
naturally like to have definite landmarks, will probably date 
the present crisis from this, though whether it has been 
caused by the Eden—Chamberlain controversy and the change 
at the Foreign Office is, of course, highly disputable. 
‘ Pertinax,’ who is always lucid and positive, makes no doubt 
about it. Writing in the Echo de Paris (March 12), and refer- 
ring to the alleged German ultimatum to the Austrian 
Government, he declares: ‘The event of March 11 is the 
fatal consequence of the resolution taken by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, on February 18, to separate himself from Mr. 
Eden and to give credit to the pacific intentions of the two 
dictators.’ 

The Auzschluss, as catried out by the German demands 
of March 11 and the invasion of Austria on March 12, has 
not the appearance of having been premeditated. For if 
Herr Hitler had intended to bring it about now, he would 
not have arranged the Berchtesgaden meeting with Herr 
Schuschnigg on February 12, nor would he have made the 
agreement of February 15. These things served no purpose 
with regard to an immediate Amschluss, but rather, when it 
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came about, enhanced its aspect of violent intervention and 
employment of force majeure. Most people, after the event, 
seem to be 6f opinion that a more or less close union of 
Germany and of the German Austrians was inevitable. I 
remember, before the wat was ended, Professor Dreyer, 
who had left his Oxford Chair to join the Air Force, saying 
that the result of the war would be to make Germany stronger, 
for it would take over the German Austrians. The Allies 
could not reasonably expect to destroy the Austrian Empire 
and then, merely by a treaty or protocol, artificially to prevent 
the German-speaking remnant from joining with Germany. It 
is objected that the Allies did not destroy the Austrian Empire, 
but that it destroyed itself, or simply dissolved: it broke up 
before the Armistice. This is true as a matter of chronology. 
The Allies, however, did destroy the Austrian Empire by 
continuing the war against it after the Emperor Charles, 
through Prince Sixte of Bourbon-Parma, had offered to make 
a separate peace in 1917. They may have been perfectly 
right to do so, but they must have known that, in the event 
of their succeeding in destroying the Habsburg Monarchy, 
they could not expect the German-speaking remnant to 


remain for ever—a powerless, poor community—on the 
middle Danube. 

The present laments of Finis Austria do not ring true. 
The little republic which has just disappeared had not the 
remotest likeness to the historic Austria. This was a great 
empire, imperially minded, just, tolerant, progressive, main- 
taining peace, trade, law and culture from the Alps to the 
Carpathians. Vienna was an imperial city, its magnificent 
palaces thronged by a powerful aristocracy, its complaisant 
bureaucracy administering the polyglot affairs of a dozen 
peoples. The Vienna of the Austrian Republic was a vast 


sad collection of houses and empty palaces ; polite people; 
civil and apparently innumerable policemen; __half-empty 
restaurants and cabarets; meedy, tireless, ceaseless gypsy 
musicians ; unemployed workers; children trying to play 
their old games without equipment in the courts of the vast 
tenements for workmen. Whether the Austrians will be 


any happier inside the German Reich than outside it is 
doubtful. This depends on whether the Germans keep the 


peace or not. The Austrians have exchanged one authori- 
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tarian Government for another still more authoritarian. If 
Germany remains at peace they—except the unfortunate 
Jews—will probably be better off, more satisfied with life, 
than they were before. The workers who were ‘ shot up’ 
by the troops of Dr. Dollfuss in February 1934 are not likely 
to be shot up by Herr Hitler, and they may find work more 
plentiful in the Reich. According to The Times cortespon- 
dent, who cannot be suspected of prejudice in favour of 
Germany, the enthusiasm with which Herr Hitler was met 
was tremendous : 


No adjective suffices to describe the jubilation which greeted 
him in Linz. . . . His arrival in Linz, which had never seen 
such crowds, was unforgettable. . . . Vienna, as it awaited the 
arrival of Herr Hitler, resembled a town which has just received 
news of a great victory... . 


To say all this, which is only fair, is not to excuse the 


making of the Amschluss at the present time or the way of 
making it—the denial of the Schuschnigg plebiscite, the 
breach of the Treaty of Versailles, the defiance of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, the invasion of the country. 


‘Tt seems to us,’ Mr. Chamberlain declared in the House of 
Commons on March 14, ‘ that the methods adopted through- 


out these events call for the severest condemnation, and have 
administered a profound shock to all who are interested in 
the preservation of European peace. It follows that what has 


passed cannot fail to have prejudiced the hope of His Majesty’s 
Government of removing misunderstandings between nations 
and promoting international co-operation.’ Le Temps, 
March 13, had a statement much to the same effect : 

In whatever way we may wish to envisage the affairs, and 
whatever may be the possibilities of to-morrow, we are obliged 
to conclude that these events mark the end of a political 
order on which for twenty years the peace of Europe has been 
founded. 

The peace of Europe—that is what everybody is interested 
in, and a doubt about this is the question in everybody’s 
mind. For Austtia itself—especially an Austria with a 
majority of people who probably want to be in Germany— 
the British people obviously had no intention of fighting. 
Anybody who was in London or who travelled across the 
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country on March 12 could not fail to realise this. There was 
literally no reaction. . Some newspapers had posters about 
Austria; but there were just as many posters about a prize 
fight and about winners at races. In the ‘ tubes ’ nobody—as 
would have happened if a crisis had been realised—was 
talking to his neighbour; there was no more reading of the 
news than usual. It was the same in the express train across 
country: no reaction—some interest, but nothing special. 
There was less interest than when Herr Hitler invaded the 
demilitarised Rhineland on March 7, 1936, and there was no 
excitement at all. 

It is unquestionable that the democracies are completely 


peaceful, and only invasion, or something little short of 
invasion, will stir them to employ force. Moreover, there is 
a kind of fatalism in the public mind concerning certain con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Versailles, conditions in regard to 
which there seems no escape from revision, ‘ unilateral ’ if not 


by agreement. The public have watched the disappearance of 


German disarmament, reparations, demilitarised zones, and 
now of independent Austria. When the Reichswehr marched 
into the Rhineland on March 7, 1936, there was no more stir 
among the French public than there was in Great Britain. 
Some time after the march into the Rhineland I was at Lille, 
a great provincial city with many memories and experiences 
of the World War. Meeting a number of the university pro- 
fessors—intelligent, able men, deeply interested in present 
events and problems—lI inquired about the attitude, the state 
of feeling of the French public on March 7. They all made 
the same laconic answer: ‘ No reaction.’ 

The truth seems to be that the French and British public 
are convinced that these conditions of the Treaty of Versailles, 


already referred to, were, though not unjust, incapable of long 
duration, unless some further agreements could be reached 
among the interested Powers. Many people felt that German 
limitation of armament, German demilitarised zones, could 
not go on for very long without some degree of reciprocity. 
The question of the Austrian Amschluss is in a different cate- 
goty; but the mismanagement by the League of Nations of 
the innocuous Briining proposal of a Customs Union in 1931, 
and the undemocratic basis of Dr. Schuschnigg’s Govern- 
ment, made the Entente public feel perplexed and uncertain 
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regarding this question also. Although the democratic 
peoples in this hemisphere and in America naturally condemn 
all repudiations of treaties and violent steps like marchings 
into the Rhineland and Austria, they feel a genuine perplexity 
about the moral factors underlying some of these things. 


They look for clear explanation and guidance from their 
statesmen and do not always receive it. They wonder why 
some of the disturbances to the European system were not 
foreseen and obviated by timely discussion, agreement and 
action. The phrase ‘ general settlement’ occurs like a refrain 
in nearly every speech of British statesmen, and yet, since the 
lamentable fiasco of the World Economic Conference of 1933, 
not the slightest approach seems to have been made even to 
the discussion of possibilities of a general settlement. Thus, 
instead of general settlement, there is a chaotic process of 
deterioration little by little, a detrition of the European 
system, to which the public can see no end. And yet it is 
well to bear in mind Lord Halifax’s remark. The situation in 


Europe may be not so much dangerous: as confused. Of 
course it is both, but not in the same degree. 

Peace is recognised as the chief interest of all peoples 
and of all democratic Governments. It is the chief interest 
also of the dictator Governments, and perhaps is recognised 
by them as such. It may be worth while, accordingly, to 


attempt a survey of the forces which make for peace, of the 
means which still remain for promoting the stability of 
Europe. These means are anything but inconsiderable ; 
they require, however, concerted direction, clear guidance, 
and that they assuredly do not have at present. They are 
the League of Nations, the Dual Entente, the Little Entente, 
and whatever tradition there still exists of a Concert of the 
Great Powers. 

The League of Nations, in spite of the loss of Germany’s 
and Italy’s membership, is at any rate potentially a powerful 
association. Any genuinely concerted action on the part of 
the League, even on the part of only the European members, 
would command enormous physical resources and also 
powerful moral resources in almost every region of the world. 
It is true that Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant, which 
guarantee the territorial integrity and political independence 
of member States, are for the time being practically in sus- 
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pense. That is to say, the articles involving ‘automatic’ 
commitments are not operative; but there are articles pro- 
viding for voluntary co-operation which an active leadership 
might call into being. Critics might object that if there were 
any readiness for such co-operation between States it could 
come into effect without the League of Nations. This, 
however, is not so. An international conference is a very 
difficult thing to arrange. The League is an existing and 
technically very efficient organisation, with a highly skilled 
secretariat and an established tradition for holding con- 
ferences and making conventions. The Prime Minister said 
in the House of Commons on February 22 : 


I believe that if the League would throw off shams and pretences, 
which everyone sees through, if it would come out with a declara- 
tion of what it is prepared to do, and can do, as a moral force to 
focus public opinion throughout the world, it would justify itself 
and it would be a real thing. It might draw unto itself again some 
of those who have lost faith in it in the past, and the future of the 
League might be assured for the benefit and salvation of mankind. 


This is a modest estimate of what the League of Nations 
could achieve if a conference of member States were held 
and if each were asked to state precisely what they were 
prepared to do to ensure peace in Europe. 

In view of the present international situation, which 
obviously calls for agreement, the consensus of the numerous 
peace-loving European member States might surprise all 
observers. Mr. Churchill expressed something like this 
view in the House of Commons on Match 14: 


If a number of States were assembled around Great Britain and 
France in a solemn treaty for mutual defence against aggression, if 
they had their forces marshalled in what you may call a grand 
alliance, and if they had their staff arrangements concerted, and all 
this rested, as it can honourably rest, on the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, agreeable with all the purpose and ideals of the League 
of Nations, and if that were sustained as it would be by the moral 
sense of the world, and if it were done in the year 1938—and, 
believe me, that may be the last chance there will be for doing it— 
then I say that you might even now arrest this approaching war. 
Then perhaps the curse which overhangs Europe would pass away. 


The Dual Entente is also a bulwark of peace. The Entente 
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has become, in effect, an alliance, according to the Leaming- 
ton declaration of Mr. Eden, November 20, 1936, and the 
complementary declaration of M. Delbos in the Chamber of 
Deputies, December 4, 1936. The peacefulness of the Dual 
Entente is undisputed. This inspires trust and enhances its 
prestige in the United States and among the other democracies 
of the world. The combined physical resources of the Dual 


Entente are obviously of considerable magnitude for sustain- 
ing either a sudden or a long-drawn-out effort. 

The Little Entente has been for years the staunch upholder 
of stability in Central Europe. It has a ‘ statute,’ a secretariat, 
a council, and a common policy. In the last months of 
1937 some doubts were occasionally expressed concerning 
its solidarity. There appeared to be some degree of attrac- 
tion on the part of the Yugoslav Government towards Italy, 
and on the part of the Rumanian Government towards 
Germany. It need only be observed, however, that friendly 
relations with neighbours are not incompatible with solidarity 
in the Little Entente. The Polish Government, though not a 
member of the Little Entente, has been in general on good 
terms with it. There appeared also, from the early months 
of last year, some possibility of co-operation between Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. For, notwithstanding some undeniable 
gtounds of controversy, the ‘ Successor States’ have also 
some undeniable common interest. None of them, even 
singly, is a negligible quantity. In a well-informed article 
entitled ‘ The Bastion of Europe,’ the Economist for March 12 
declares: ‘ The military strength of Czechoslovakia is one 
of the guarantees of European peace.’ 

Italy, as being, in Southern Tyrol, a Successor State of 
the Habsburg Monarchy, has a common interest, with other 
Successor States, in Central European stability. Accordingly, 
the inauguration and the continuation of Anglo-Italian con- 
versations contain, at any rate, possibilities for good. The 
Economist (Match 12) writes : 


If Signor Mussolini could really be relied on—in spite of past 
words and deeds—to stand up with us and our friends for the 
principles of self-determination and security for small nations, there 
would be a magnificent assurance of a peaceful Europe. 


These words were written before the events of March 12 
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brought Austria suddenly within the Reich; but the pos- 
sibilities which they indicate still remain. 

Lastly, it ‘may be asked whether any tradition of the 
Concert of Europe remains. In the nineteenth century 
there was, in effect, a Directory of the Five or, after the 
union of Italy, of the Six Great Powers. Not always effective, 
it did on many occasions render great services to the peace of 
Europe. The World War shattered this Concert of Powers. 
The League of Nations was to be in substitution for it. 
M. Briand, in 1930, endeavoured to supplement the League 
with a Committee of European Union, which, however, 
came to nothing. In 1933 Signor Mussolini proposed to 
Ramsay MacDonald, then Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
a Four-Power Pact which was to take into account Article 19 
(Revision of Treaties) of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. MacDonald went to Rome and adopted the plan, 
to which the French and German Governments also acceded. 
The Four-Power Pact was signed but never ratified. To 
suggest that it may be brought into operation now may 
appear vain. Yet, since the destruction of the Treaty of 
Locarno in 1936, the British Government has frequently 
declared its aim to be to bring the French, German and 
Italian Governments, with itself, to the same council table 
—in effect, to frame a ‘new Locarno’ or to enact a Four- 
Power Pact. 

R. B. Mowar. 





PICTURESQUE ITALY—A RETROSPECT 


By Epwarp Hurron 


IF we ask ourselves how our predecessors in the nineteenth 
century as a whole regarded Italy, I think we shall be right in 
saying—and it is worth while remembering it at the present 
time—that they never forgot the past in the hullaballoo of 
the present. 

In the great moment of high civilisation in which they 
lived Italy appeared to them to be a country apart, the 
cradle of their civilisation and culture, a place of pilgrimage. 
There they found their past visible before their eyes, en- 
shrined in a golden light, and when they came thus face to 
face with it for the first time—when they saw the landscape 
of Theocritus, the fields and vineyards of the Georgics, the 
ruins of the classical world of which they considered them- 
selves citizens, when they saw the Rome of the Popes, the 
capital of that Christianity from which, whatever their wander- 
ings, they were sprung, when they saw the little cities of the 
saints on their cypressed, olive-clad hills, Siena, Assisi, and 
how many more—they were moved by a deep nostalgic 
emotion, seeing, as it were, their home. 

It might surely seem that so long as our civilisation in 
some sort endures this Picturesque Italy of theirs (attested as 
it is by the poets, the painters, and the historians of all coun- 
tries and of all times) can never die. It is immortal, its 
heavenly beauty coloured and informed by that dream of the 
past through which we, like they, see it. That, at any rate, 
would seem to be how the nineteenth century regarded things. 
Though Italy then was the theatre of a great national move- 
ment which seemed not only to establish unity within her 
natural borders but Liberty, it in no way compromised the 
larger view. While applauding or cursing the Résorgimento, 
the world looked to Italy for something quite other than the 
Risorgimento could give. 


495 
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What, then, was their justification for looking thus upon 
Italy, and, if we still propose to do the same, what is our 
justification ?’ 

Much more than 1000 years before Childe Harold appealed 


to Rome, 
O Rome, my country city of the soul, 


Sidonius Apollinaris and Fortunatus and Avitus when the 
empire was beginning to fail could not but pour out their 
filial affection for Rome, ‘ the only city in the universe where 
none but slaves and barbarians are strangers.’ And the dream 
was safe when the pilgrims of the twelfth century sang on the 


ruined Via Sacra: 


O Roma nobilis, orbis et domina, 
cunctarum urbium excellentissima, 
roseo martyrum sanguine rubea, 
albis et virginum liliis candida, 
Salutem dicimus tibi per omnia, 

Te benedicimus—Salve per saecula. 


And long before then Bede tells us our own countryman, 
having seen the Eternal City and the tombs of the apostles, 


made a song too: 
Quamdiu stet Colosseus, 


Stabit et Roma 
Quando cadet Colosseus, 

Cadet et Roma 
Quando cadet Roma 

Cadet et mundus... 


But Picturesque Italy is older far than that. 

When Italy first swims into our ken in the pages of the 
Odyssey she is already Picturesque Italy. Not picturesque only 
from our point of view, reading the greatest of stories 2000 
yeats old, but picturesque from his, from Homet’s, own. 
When Odysseus first bursts into the unknown Tyrrhene sea, 
it is in Italy he finds the Elysian Fields and the gateway of 
Hades where he speaks with the dead. There, too, the Sirens 
sang and the mysterious enchantress Circe dwelt ; there the 
one-eyed Cyclops Polyphemus kept his flocks; there Holus 
reigned in his windy kingdom ; there were the clashing rocks 
and the terrible strait where Scilla howled and Charybdis 
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sucked down hapless sailors and their ships. Surely there we 
have the first appearance of Picturesque Italy. 

A more tender, because a more loving, hand, near 1000 
years later gives us another account less charged with marvels, 
but full of all the delights that have moved men ever since so 
strongly. The nineteenth century certainly could not un- 
moved read those lines of the praise of Italy in Virgil’s second 
Georgic, where he sings of the snowy flocks of Clitumnus and 
the cities piled high on the steep craggy hills and the rivers 
which glide beneath their ancient walls : 


Adde tot egregias urbes operumque laborem, 
tot congesta manu praeruptis oppida saxis, 
fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 


In what other words could we better describe Narni or 
Orvieto, Cortona, Perugia and Volterra? Such lines the 
nineteenth century learned by heart at school, and they and 
certain odes of Horace opened a window on Italian landscape. 
I say at school—but even in the nursery we heard their echo : 


From many a lonely hamlet 

Which hid by beech and pine 

Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine. .. . 

From lordly Volaterrae 

Where scowls the far-famed hold, 
Piled by the hands of giants 

For God-like Kings of old. . . . 
From where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn and vines and flowers, 
From where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers. . . . 

The harvests of Arretium, 

This year old men shall reap ; 

This year young boys in Umbro 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 
And in the vats of Luna 

This year the must shall foam 

Round the white feet of laughing girls 
Whose sires have marched to Rome. 


There are many passages, too, in the Georgics descriptive 
of country life in the poderi and farms which were as true in 
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the nineteenth century as when they were written—and even 
to-day. ' 

And it is-though with a difference—much the same with 
Horace, who gives us many an unforgettable vignette of that 
life in the country he must have delighted in, he writes about 
it so well. Let me recall that one in the second book of the 
Odes about the Galesus which dtew Gissing to Calabria. 
And there is that most perfect one about the Bandusian Fount, 
which, alas ! you will find it hard to discover in San Gervasio 
to-day. 

Eustace, writing in 1815 (tour in 1802) in his great book 
on Italy, The Classical Tour—one of the best books ever 
written upon Picturesque Italy—advises his readers to carry 
with them the Latin poets and historians. ‘ Virgil and 
Horace, Cicero and Livy,’ he says, ‘ ought to be the insepar- 
able companions of all travellers, they should occupy a corner 
in every carriage and be called forth in every interval of 
leisure to relieve the fatigue and to heighten the pleasure of 
the journey.’ Few of us to-day follow that advice, but the 
earlier eighteenth and nineteenth century travellers did. Virgil, 
indeed, was as clearly the Magnanimo, the Verace Duca, 
the Caro Pedagogo of the eighteenth-century traveller in Italy 
as he was of Dante in The Divine Comedy. Yet I think some- 
thing, if only a faint melody, comes back to us still as we go, 
and echoes in the heart: perhaps it is 


Propter aquam tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius et tenera praetexit arundine ripas. 


Smooth sliding Mincius crowned with vocal reeds. 
Or that lovely Sicilian eclogue, 


Extremum hunc Arethusa mihi concede laborem, 


which, beside that Fount at Syracuse, makes Milton one for 
us with Theocritus and Virgil. 

It was this classical world of Roman ruins and sites, and 
cities and memories, which underlay all the other delights of 


Picturesque Italy, and that is surely why Dr. Johnson declared 


that ‘ the grand object of travelling is to see the shores of the 
Mediterranean’; and why Walpole remarks to Gray, ‘ Our 
memories see more than our eyes in this country.’ 

Of course, Italy has been the home of learning, of litera- 
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ture, of the arts and of an unique polite society, the home of 
manners—even table manners, as Coryat and Sir Thomas 
Hoby show, and the refinements of civilised life. But there 
is much more than that. To begin with, we went to Italy on 
pilgrimage, to visit the tombs of the apostles, the shrines of 
the saints, the Holy House of Loreto, St. Francis at Assisi. 
The earlier Anglo-Saxon kings seem to have made almost a 
tradition of going to Rome at the end of their lives, teally to 
die in the Eternal City, and several of them were buried in 
Old St. Peter’s. Already, in 727, King Ina of Wessex had 
founded a hospice for English pilgrims beyond the Tiber. 
Others frequented the universities of Bologna, Padua and 
Salerno, and among them, many hundreds of years apart, 
were St. Thomas of Canterbury and William Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood. Chaucer, going to 
Italy in the fourteenth century on the king’s business, dis- 
covered there Italian literature, Dante, Petrach and Boccaccio 
—lItalian poetry and mnovelle, that is; buds that, grafted and 
regrafted on the English stock, have so transformed the whole 
tree. 

For the Tudors Italy was the Renaissance and Machiavelli 
and Castiglione, and later Ariosto and Tasso. Italy, indeed, 
offered then, as she does now, the doctrine, and even the 
spectacle, of absolutism, which they were inclined to accept 
at its face value. William Thomas did, and Henry VIII. is 
rather like a bad dream of Machiavelli’s. And the spectacle 
of Italian cities of marble and stone, of Italian civilisation and 
society, fascinated and astonished the foreign traveller. Hence, 
later, the Elizabethan view of Italy ; hence Iago and Shylock, 
the White Devil and the Duchess of Malfi and ’Tis Pity She’s 
a Whore; but hence, too, the beautiful Italian comedies of 
Shakespeare, in which Verona, Venice, Padua, Palermo, and 
of course Rome, became almost household names. 

Milton goes to Italy and remains homesick—he says so— 
all his life, and writes not only Italian verses, but comes to 
use a sort of incomparable Latin English for his great epic. 

But when all the pilgrims had passed by, when the great 
revolution of the sixteenth century had stripped and ruined 
our shrines at home and the subtlety and loveliness of the 
Renaissance had withered in the Great Rebellion, when 


Evelyn made the journey, Italy remained, clothed with all her 
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new beauty of art and poetry and manners, and was still the 
home of the classical world out of which, like flowers from a 
tomb, these ‘new perfections had sprung—where not only 
the ruins of that world might be seen and touched, but where, 
in an air suddenly all gold, the life described in the poetry of 
Virgil and Horace might still be seen. 

This mood—I was going to say this consolation—came 
to its fulness with the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


It is Gibbon who tells us that ‘ the footsteps of heroes, the 
relics not of superstition but of Empire,’ were then ‘ devoutly 
visited by a new race of pilgrims from the remote and once 
savage countries of the North.’ Goethe, for instance, is a 
very surprising example of this. He describes how he 
climbed the hill to Assisi on purpose to visit the Portico of 
the Temple of Minerva, with its six Corinthian columns, the 
facade of the Church of S. Maria della Minerva, which so 
delighted him that he would not mar the impression by any 
Christian associations, and left unvisited San Francesco, that 
triple church which not only contained the shrine of St. 
Francis, but was and is one of the most precious Gothic 


buildings in Italy, where Cimabue, Giotto and his followers— 
Simone Martini and Pietro Lorenzetti too—awaited him. 
And there was this. When a man—like Evelyn, say, 
who left England at the beginning of the Great Rebellion, 
* fleeing,’ as he says, ‘from the ill face of things at home,’ 
or even Goethe in 1786, on the brink of the Revolution, 
wandering the Sabine or the Alban Hills, visiting Tibur or 
Nemi or Hadrian’s villa or Tusculum—when such a traveller 
saw a peasant ploughing with his oxen in those fields among 
the olives and the stones where Virgil had walked and 
Horace was at home, he saw again exactly what they describe. 
If he asked what the plough was called and its various parts, 


so carefully detailed in the first Georgic, he heard words 
which appeared to be those he knew by heart from Virgil’s 


poem. 
This must not only have pleased him esthetically and 


historically, but I think—when we consider the changes 
that had passed over most of the world, and not least England, 
and were then beginning everywhere, even in the country 
places of his home, which were soon to threaten the whole 
structure of the society he knew—must have given him a 
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sense of security. It must have seemed, though perhaps he 
was not wholly conscious of this, an assurance of continuity, 


an assurance against that change and decay which are, un- 
fortunately, a condition of life. It must have enhanced his 
idealism and was part of that eternal romanticism which is 
as evident in the historian Livy as in Dante or Claude or 
Chateaubriand—a vision, as it were, of the Golden Age, which 


there in Italy, set as it was in a scene of celestial beauty, 
touched the heart through the memory and the sentiment 
and the intelligence. 

How fruitful that experience could be, its mood, too, 


does not lack witness : 


It was at Rome on the 15th of October 1764 as I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were 


singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing 
the decline and fall of the city first started to my mind. 


That fall Gibbon—indeed, his whole world—regarded as 
‘the greatest perhaps the most awful scene in the history of 
mankind,’ 

Such was the mood of many, perhaps most, travellers in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It had produced 
by the hand of genius the landscapes of Poussin and of Claude, 
and is by no means extinct. Already in 1645 Evelyn records 
that the pictures of a Monsieur Poussin are highly esteemed 
in Rome, and in the middle of the nineteenth century the 


great humanist Jacob Burckhardt, the author of the Cicerone, 
first published in 1855, declares (they are the last words of 
his great book) : 

When one finds Claude Lorraine and the Poussins outside Italy, 
their works, better than the most brilliant of modern pictures, 
awaken a nostalgia, sometimes satisfied but eternal, for unforget- 
table Rome. He who writes these lines has had this experience. 
He wishes to those who read them, who approve them and who 
take them for guide beyond the Alps, the happiness of spirit which 
he has enjoyed at Rome, the remembrance of which is so powerfully 
evoked in him by even the feeblest reproduction of these admirable 
masterpieces. 


Now, in spite of the evidence of these noble pictures, 
the appreciation of Italian landscape is curiously lacking in 
the accounts of Italian travel throughout the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries. The exceptions are a few letters of 
Gray and the really sensitive and exquisite descriptions in 
the letters of William Beckford, author of Vathek. The mood 
expressed with such perfection by Poussin and Claude might 
seem to have been implicit in the traveller of the time, too 
much taken for granted to call, amid so much sight-seeing, 
so many curiosities, for literary record and expression. 

At any rate, there is little appreciation of Italian land- 
scape in the records of English travellers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries—Evelyn in 1645, Lassels in 
1670, Addison in 1701, Smollet in 1766, or Forsyth in 1802. 
Eustace, writing in 1815—his Classical Tour, in four volumes, 
had passed into six editions in 1821—writes thus on Italian 
scenery : 


The general face of the country, so conspicuously beautiful all 
over Italy, merits from this circumstance alone peculiar attention, 
and when to its picturesque features we add those charms, less real 
but more enchanting, which Fancy sheds over its scenery, we give 
it an irresistible interest that awakens all the feelings of a classic 
youth. It is not then wonderful that when in a riper age he visits 
that country and beholds those very scenes which he has imagined 
to himself so long before, he should feel an uncommon glow of 
enthusiasm and in the moment of enchantment should add some 
imaginary to their many real charms. Besides, the scenery of Italy 
is truly classical; I mean it is such as described by poets and 
historians. . . . But not to anticipate various observations that 
will occur, each in its proper place, one advantage at all events the 
face of nature possesses in Italy, which is that it seldom or never 
disappoints the traveller or falls short of his expectations however 
high they may have been: on the contrary, if I may form my 
opinion of the sentiments of foreigners in general by my own and 
by those of my fellow travellers, the lakes, the vale of the Clitumnus, 
the fall of the Anio, the banks of the Nar, the waters of Tibur, the 
groves of Albano and the plains, the hills, the coasts, the bays of 
Campania Felix, not only equal but even surpass the descriptions 
of the poets and the bright pictures of youthful imagination. 


Now it is just there that we can note the great and funda- 


mental difference there is in the mood of nineteenth-century 
Italian travel. Beckford, not only in this, was a prophet, 
but we can find the change I mean best expressed in a painter 
—Turner. Nothing implicit, nothing taken for granted 
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there! His enthusiastic joy and delight in Italian landscape, 
in all that Italy can give of romantic beauty, floods his canvas 
with colour and light. 

And at last there does appear a poet and a traveller who 
cannot prevent his enthusiasm, who sings, who almost 
shouts, his adoration of the overwhelming beauty of Italy : 

Thou art the Garden of the world, the home 

Of all Art yields and Nature can decree ; 

Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 

More rich than other climes fertility ; 

Thy wreck a glory and thy ruin graced 

With an immaculate charm that cannot be defaced. 


If that is not a declaration of love, there can never have 
been one ; and all the nineteenth century echoed it to the end. 

It was Goethe who said: ‘The English can say what 
they like about Byron ; he is the greatest talent of the century.’ 
Well, whatever we may think of Byron’s poetry, his Childe 
Harold expresses quite a new sentiment, quite a new enthu- 
siasm in regard to Italy. No such pictures as canto iv. of 
that poem contains had ever been drawn. And then to Byron 
Italy is no longer a remote land. For it is not only that 
canto of Childe Harold. Many of his poems are devoted to 
her ; there is a wonderful passage in Manfred; and in Venice 
are laid the scenes of Beppo, of Marino Faliero (act iv. has an 
exquisite picture of the city), of The Two Foscari, and of Venice : 
A Fragment, where there is another picture of the Doge’s 
Palace and San Marco. In Don Juan there are many passages 
about Italy ; I may especially note the one about Ravenna’s 
immemorial wood, which has sent thousands of people to 
the Pineta—I mean the passage beginning 

Sweet hour of twilight. . . . 

which Carducci recalls in one of his most famous poems. 

And then his letters are crammed with Italy, and in both 
letters and poetry he is always eager for the Résorgimento. 
He is, indeed, the prophet of the new Picturesque Italy of the 
nineteenth century. 

And Shelley, too. Shelley can express the delicate line 
and colour of an Italian scene more perfectly than any other 


poet that ever lived. Who else could describe the magic of 
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an Italian night as he has done, for instance, in those lines on 


Evening—Ponte a Mare Pisa? 


The sun is set ; the swallows are asleep ; 
The bats are flitting past in the gray air . . . 


or give us the very landscape itself, as in : 


Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy 
Bounded by the vaporous air 
Islanded by cities fair. 


The very spirit, the very atmosphere of that beloved 
country, the depths of blue sky, the quivering heat of the 
burning days, the gray mountains and 


The waves upon the shore 
Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown. . . . 


But it is not only the landscape or only the poets—though 
they never cease to sing of Italy till the end of the century— 
that alone go to make up this new enthusiasm, She inspires 
the most romantic political movement of the age, in which 
all that is noblest in human nature supports, and watches her 
struggle for Liberty, from Byron’s 


Yet, Freedom, yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like the thunder storm against the wind. . . 


to Casa Guidi Windows, Songs before Sunrise and Meredith’s 
wonderful scene in La Scala when Vittoria suddenly sings the 
forbidden aria : 


Italia, Italia shall be free. 
And then all Europe begins to pour out a treasure 


of love and devotion at her feet. 

Poets, men and women of letters, professors, students 
from every country devote their genius or their love, their 
learning, their time and money and lives to her, to a detailed 
study of her incomparable loveliness, of her history, her 
poetry and prose, her architecture, her painting, her sculpture, 
her music. New pilgrims come, thousand upon thousand, to 
see the treasures she has made and worship at the shrine of her 
beauty. Never was a land loved like this land. It is as 
though at last she is recognised as the spiritual home of all 
mankind. 
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The century opens, characteristically enough, with the 
glorious sonnet of Wordsworth on ‘the Extinction of the 
Venetian Republic.’ This was written in 1802, the year of 
the Peace of Amiens. In the interval, before Napoleon’s 
declaration of war against England in May of the following 
year, we find Chateaubriand in Italy and Madame de Staél, 
who had set out with Schlegal, von Humboldt and Bonstetten, 
to return in 1805 to write Corinne. Eustace and Forsyth, too, 
were in Italy during the interval of peace. 

But it is only after Waterloo that the flood begins. In 
1816 Byron arrived in Italy as a sort of exile, and never left 
it till he set out for Greece to die at Missolonghi. In 1818 
Shelley also flies to Italy and dies there in 1822. And Keats, 
in London, longs for Italy, and has his wish and dies in Rome 
at last in 1821. In 1817 Landor had come to Italy, not to 
leave it for twenty years : 1818 sees the arrival of Lamartine ; 
1825, of Heine; 1828, of Longfellow ; 1830, of Stendhal, of 
Mendelssohn, and also of Disraeli, who gives excellent glimpses 
of Italy in Contarini Fleming: 1833 sees Hans Andersen, 
Fenimore Cooper, and Emerson in Italy ; in the same year 
De Musset and Georges Sand were in Italy together ; and in 
1835 John Ruskin, aged sixteen, made his first visit. 

In 1837, Wordsworth, aged sixty-four, made a tour 
with Crabb Robinson as far as Rome, and heard the cuckoo 
at La Verna and was touched by the Franciscan friars. In the 
following year Robert Browning made his first journey and 
was in Italy for forty-five years; in that year (1838), too, 
Macaulay made his journey ; 1840 sees Ruskin again in Italy— 
in Rome and Naples ; in 1841 comes Edward Lear ; in 1844, 
Thackeray ; in 1845, Ruskin again—in Lucca, Pisa, Florence 
and Venice; in 1846, Charles Dickens; in 1847, Mrs. 
Jameson, to write her admirable studies of the saints in Italian 
att; in 1848, Ampére, to write his Voyage Dantesque; in 
1850, Théophile Gautier; in 1852, Gregorovius and Ozanam ; 
in 1858, Hawthorne ; in 1865, Taine; in 1874, John Adding- 
ton Symonds; in 1883, Charles Lenormant; and so one 
might go on to the end of the century. 

It will perhaps be more useful to glance for a moment at 
a very few of the works all this enthusiasm actually produced. 
The two presiding geniuses, one in verse and the other in 
prose, are, I think, Byron and Ruskin. Byron’s Child 
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Harold (canto iv.) appeared in 1818, Ruskin’s Modern Painters 
in 1843, Seven Lamps in 1846, Stones of Venice in 1849, Giotto 
in Padua in 1855, Mornings in Florence in 1875, and St. Mark’s 
Res¢ in 1877. 

The earliest guide-book, pure and simple, was Mrs. 
Starke’s—not a very serious compilation. Amid a medley 
of classical lore from Lempriére is embedded a theory of the 
origin of Devonshire cream, which, she thinks, was brought 
by the Pheenicians into the West of England, — But there is a 
good deal of useful information culled on the spot all the same. 
The first serious guide-book in our sense was Murray’s Red 
Handbook for North and South Italy (two volumes), published 
in the thirties. It pre-dates, as do all the Murray handbooks, 
the similar volumes of Baedeker, which were modelled upon 


them. 


Then in the ’seventies followed the very readable compila- 
tions of Augustus Hare, with their anthologies of quotations 
from other well-known travellers and their charming illus- 
trations. These books were the very necessary tools of the 
resident, the visitor, and tourist alike. Burckhardt’s wonderful 
Cicerone, published in 1855, was at once a history, a critical 
commentary and a guide to architecture, sculpture and 
painting in Italy. In its way, it still stands quite alone in 
its complete and comprehensive survey of Italian art as a 
whole. 

Of the histories of painting, Lanzi’s was published in 
1806, and Rio’s Christian Art, so often quoted by Ruskin, in 
1836. There followed in 1847 Lindsay’s History of Christian 
Art, and then in 1864 the most valuable work ever written 
on Italian painting, Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History, a 
wonderful achievement at any time, but before the advent of 
the photograph almost a miracle. 

Morelli’s volumes on Italian painters appeared in the 
*nineties, and were succeeded by Mr. Berenson’s admirable 
essays and lists and a whole opus of superb criticism in which 
he has, more than any other writer, established a theory of 
connoisseutship of the Italian masters and schools which is 
probably permanent. He and his disciples and friends really 
discovered the Sienese masters, and gave them their rightful 
position in the history and esthetic of Italian painting, which 
Vasari had for so long obscured and that was hidden even 
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from Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Nor can Walter Pater’s Studies 
in the Renaissance, published in 1873, be forgotten. It gives 
a better appreciation of the atmosphere of the time than any 
other work, and is a work of art in itself. 

A whole host of historians and students flung themselves 
upon Italian medieval history. Very many of them were 
foreigners, and it would be quite impossible to name them 
all here. Among the Italians we certainly ought not to forget 
Pasquale Villari, and among the foreigners Gregorovius, 
whose History of Rome in the Middle Ages temains an in- 
dispensable and standard work everywhere. The same may 
be said for Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders, published in 1880. 
Nor can we afford to pass by in silence John Addington 
Symonds’ great History of the Renaissance, nor Burckhardt’s 
Civilization and Culture of the Renaissance, not Ranke’s nor 
Pastor’s History of the Papacy, nor Sismondi’s History of the 
Italian Republics, nor Lenormant’s La Grande Gréce. 

Then, again, the innumerable works on Dante—more 
often than not by foreigners—would require a whole essay, or 
even a volume. They begin with Ampére’s charming 
Voyage Dantesque and include Vernon’s monumental works, 
and may be said to end the century with Moore’s text and 
with Toynbee’s volumes. Cary’s translation of The Divine 
Comedy was published in 1814, Longfellow’s in 1867, and 
Rossetti’s Dante and his Circle appeared in 1861. 

Ozanam in 1852 had published his volume on the 
Franciscan poets and Emile Gebhart in 1890 his on Italie 
Mystique; but it was Paul Sabatier in his Vie de St. Frangois, 
published in 1893, who may be said almost to have begun the 
documentary study of Franciscan history. In fact, Monsignor 
Faloci-Pulignani’s Miscellanea Francescana only begins in 1901, 
eight years after the publication of Sabatier’s fruitful 
volume. A whole literature has sprung from that work, 
including translations into many languages of the many 
original sources, and a new understanding and enthusiasm for 
the study of the Middle Ages, their history, literature, poetry 
and art, so much of which in Italy seems to have sprung from 
the tomb of the Little Poor Man in the rock of Assisi. 

But beside these major energies there is an innumerable 
host of famous works—indeed, whole libraries of studies and 
essays in history, in the arts, in travel and in fiction, all of 
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which sprung from this nineteenth-century enthusiasm for 
Italy. , 

In 1828 Crawford Tait Ramage published his admirable 
account of his journey through Calabria, The Nooks and Byways 
of Italy—a work of great interest and still delightful read- 
ing. Some, like Edward Lear, spent years in Italy simply 
recording her beauties of city and solitude, mountain and 
plain in thousands of drawings. Even Charles Dickens tore 
himself away from his London in 1846, and wrote with so 
much vision of Italian scenes that his pages on Venice seem 
to have served as inspiration for some of the most eloquent 
passages of D’Annunzio’s famous Fuoco. 

In 1850 Gautier, for whom the visible world existed if 
for anyone, cannot withhold his hand from painting Italy, 
and in 1862 Storey, an American, publishes that enchanting 
volume Roba di Roma, and from 1874 to 1883 Symonds 
writes his admirable Italian Sketches, which still are the delight 
of every traveller; and I think I should not forget here Paul 
Bourget’s Sensations d’ Italie. 

In 1839 Stendhal’s Chartreuse de Parme appeated. I suppose 
it to be the greatest of all novels about Italy. 

In 1858 Hawthorne went to Italy, aged fifty-four. I have 
a feeling that Hawthorne began by disliking Italy, yet 
he ended by writing The Marble Form or Transformation, 
which is one of the best works of fiction in English about 
Italy. I wish I could say the same of George Eliot’s 
Romola. ‘That great writer, in my opinion, missed her 
way altogether in that book, which I cannot read. It was 
published in 1862. 

George Meredith’s Vittoria, which I can read, was 
published in 1867. Another woman novelist, Ouida, had a 
far better knowledge of Italy than George Eliot, which is 
beautifully expressed, especially in her short stories. 

Then in 1880 comes that very strange and even unique 
book, John Inglesant. Shorthouse was never in Italy, but so 
profoundly had the Italian atmosphere filled the European 
spirit that no one has been more truly successful in suggesting 
the Italian scene. 

Finally I must mention a writer who had, since 1881, 
till her death the other day, written constantly and admirably 
of Italy. I mean Vernon Lee. Her Studies of XVIII. Century 
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Italy is unique and so admirable that it was, and still I think is, 
read as a text-book in the Italian higher schools. 

In fact it is true to say that very much of what was best 
and most civilised, most cultured, most delicately aware of 
beauty in the nineteenth century turned to Italy as a spiritual 
home. 

And now this is the twentieth century. Will Italy continue 
to fill the place in our culture she has held till now ? I wonder. 

Italian civilisation and culture combine in themselves— 
or used to—both the sources of European culture, the 
Greco-Latin and the Hebrew, in a new and acceptable beauty. 
There we find all that can be saved of antiquity together with 
something she has added, without which our civilisation would 
perish. For she has not only preserved from antiquity its 
culture and learning and art, but has organised, if not created, 
a world-wide religion which, whatever its provincialisms 
here and there in this country or that, has given us in some 
exquisite way possession of a Christian soul, while not wholly 
stripping off what could rightly be preserved of an older 
beauty and ceremony. 

She has been the school, more the university, of mankind, 
and we can never wholly escape that experience, even if we 
wanted to, or cast away or neglect the treasures she holds. 

What the nineteenth century found in Italy was, not 
merely a museum, but an experience—above all, a certain 
simplicity and beauty of life that was ever increasingly lacking 
im an ever more material, industrialised and mechanised 
world. And this amid a scene not only of celestial beauty 
but of living tradition and sacred renown. Alas! 

non semper idem floribus est honor 

vernis neque uno Luna rubens nitet 

voltu: quid aeternis minorem 
consiliis animum fatigas ? 


Epwarp HutTron. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN ITALY 
By J. S. BarNngs 


MAIN ty owing to lack of mineral wealth and of those raw 
materials required for modern industrial processes, Italy must 
be counted a poor country. In modern times she has especi- 
ally suffered from a dearth of capital for the development of 
even such meagre national resources as she possesses. In 
the face of more remunerative opportunities elsewhere, little 
foreign capital has been attracted to her shores. Her own 
capital means have consisted for the most part in the accumu- 
lation of countless, tiny marginal savings by a large class of 
small producers, living, on the whole, not badly, but very 
simply and everlastingly from hand to mouth. The number 
of people in Italy who appear to live on bills of exchange dis- 
counted in anticipation of precarious future profits is still 
disconcerting ; and the number of small consequent bank- 
ruptcies and disputed bills of exchange have always been 
high. ‘These conditions are chronic in Italy; and in the 
circumstances Government finance has been forced to play a 
conspicuous part in the development of the country, notwith- 
standing the ever-present difficulty of balancing budgets. 
Taxation, as a result, has always been heavy, and, because 
there is no large rich class to pay for the high standard of 
public services, it presses hard upon even the lower incomes. 
Progress, nevertheless, has been astonishing, when it is 
remembered that less than eighty years ago the new Italy of 
the Résorgimento had to start practically from nothing (only in 
the north—in Piedmont and the Austrian provinces—had 
some beginnings been made in the way of modernisation). 
There were few roads, scarcely any railways, no well-equipped 
harbours, hardly any industries—the topography for the most 
part a ganglion of mountains with interspersed areas devas- 
tated by malaria; 85 per cent. illiterate; popular schools, 
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hospitals, hygiene, water supply, public and social services 


for all intents and purposes non-existent ; a country without 


_a middle class, disunited politically, the Church and State at 


war, an utter confusion of differing regional laws, customs and 
degrees of civilisation. Yet, in this comparatively short 
interval, Italy has risen to the rank of a first-class Power ; her 
population has doubled; illiteracy has been practically 
abolished ; she commands a magnificent mercantile marine 
and a magnificent scholastic system; her fleet, army and air 
force are strong and second to none in quality and equipment ; 
she can vie with any country in the world as far as her social 
and public services are concerned (working-class insurance, 
hospitals, convalescent homes, holiday homes for children, 
and means of popular recreation; hygiene, water supply, 
electricity, irrigation, roads, railways, housing, etc.) ; she has 
built up an important industrial system and a truly scientific 
agriculture ; she has enlarged and equipped her ports, rebuilt 
her cities, dealt successfully with slums, reclaimed immense 
areas of malarial swamps; she has become a thoroughly 
united nation and is at peace with the Church. 

Meanwhile, she has fought four successful wars and 
achieved an empire ; and, despite the fact that the latter still 
represents for her a severe economic burden, she has brought 
about in recent years the same signs of orderly and progressive 
development within her older colonies as she has brought 
about at home. Nor is the pace being slackened. On the 
contrary, it is being accelerated. The signs of continued pro- 
gress keep on growing up. Unemployment, which has always 
run into the hundreds of thousands and reached 1,200,000 
during the pit of the depression, is now well below the 
500,000 mark. The index number of employment now, com- 
pated with the boom year 1929 (100), is 96. The curve of 
crime statistics has moved steadily down ever since the March 
on Rome (1922). Bankruptcies have fallen from 17,171 in 
1933 to 9955 last year, and continue to show a descending 
curve. They now stand at about the same figure as in 1929, 
the boom year. Their value in money has correspondingly 
decreased. Disputed bills of exchange have fallen within the 
same period from 861,875 to 685,254 (1936). The index 
number of Post Office Savings Bank deposits with reference 
to 1928 (100) have risen steadily from year to year, until 
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now it stands at over 200. The index number of the ordinary 
savings bank deposits has risen, on the other hand, only 19 
per cent. The total of credits in current account payable at 
sight has risen 25 per cent. since 1934. These figures, how- 
ever, must be discounted in some degree by the realignment 
of the lira. 

The index number of the cost of living, in relation to 1928 
(100), is now 89, while the index number for salaries, in rela- 
tion to 1930, is 85. Seventy-two per cent. of the disputes 
between capital and labour, which have, in default of settle- 
ment by negotiation, come up for adjudication by the courts, 
have been settled in favour of labour ; 13 per cent. in favour 
of capital. The remainder have resulted in compromise. The 
index number of the hours of work in industrial undertakings, 
compared with 1929 (100), now stands at 80°5, partly owing to 
the introduction of the forty-hour week in certain industries. 

The birth rate in Italy is now just over 23 per mille, the 
death rate just over 13. In 1922 (the year of the Fascist Revo- 
lution) the figures were, in round numbers, 30 and 18 respec- 
tively. At the actual moment the death rate is decreasing 
more rapidly than the birth rate, owing to the steadily 
improving hygiene and housing, to the effects of social 
insurance against accidents and disease, to the measures taken 
to promote maternity and infant welfare, physical training 
and the protection of the people from such scourges as tuber- 
culosis and malaria, to the legislation enacted to encourage 
births (family allowances, marriage loans, premiums on large 
families, bachelor tax, etc.). Nor are these measures appre- 
ciably affecting the average age of the population (25:7 com- 
pared with 28 in Great Britain), because, despite the slow but 
steady decrease in the birth rate and the diminution of adult 
mortality, the decrease in infant mortality is very important. 
In 1930 the infant mortality was 144 per mille, last year it 
was 99; and it is confidently expected to be able to reduce it 
within the next ten years to the rate reigning at present in 
Great Britain (about 60). The reproduction rate is still 1-25, 
compared with only 0°75 in Great Britain. The net figures 
for emigration are also eloquent. Owing to restrictions on 
both entry and exit, emigration to foreign countries has fallen 
to about 40,000 (in 1906 it amounted to no less than 750,000, 
and even as late as 1924 to 190,000). While, therefore, the 
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decrease in the growth of the population in Italy may be said 
to be following the same tendency apparent in all civilised 
countries in recent years, the danger mark cannot be said to 
be yet in sight as it is with us. There is in any case no prob- 
ability of the birth rate decreasing as rapidly as it has in 
England, since the figure for the latter stood at 23 per mille, 
where it stands in Italy to-day. The conditions are different. 
Urbanisation is neither excessive nor markedly increasing. 
The half-share farming system accounts for a large percentage 
of the population and sets a premium on large families (in 
that large families save the cost of hired labour and provide 
no prudential counter-check, as exists under small ownership 
owing to divided inheritance). Catholic morality and Fascist 
race pride ate diffused and powerful deterrents on family 
limitation. The prospect of better economic conditions com- 
pared with the past are not only good but are beginning to be 
consciously realised by the people ; they are not frightened of 
the future for their sons. 

These statistics certainly reveal considerable economic 
progress, but they also reveal the chronic difficulties—that 
the progress is one of tooth and claw. The figures are not 
sufficiently remarkable to throw into bold relief the startling 
changes. The reason is that the real gains are not susceptible 
to illustration by monetary tables ; for, although the indivi- 
dual on the average is not, as far as money incomes are con- 
cerned, very demonstrably richer than before, the common 
patrimony—making for the greater dignity and well-being of 
the nation—has increased prodigiously ; while the lot of the 
lower classes—not so much in cash but in amenities and in 
opportunities—has been ameliorated beyond expectation or 
previous experience, 

The chief causes that have brought about the results are 
the following : 

(1) The development of Italian industry is chiefly due to 
the high state of development and remarkable integration of 
the country’s water-power resources. There are now approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 kilowatts installed—one to nearly every ten 
inhabitants. The technique of this development is a model for 
the world. The load factor over the whole country averages 
no less than 35 per cent. Electric power is abundant and 
cheap. Electric light, to be found even in the tiniest and most 
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remote villages, costs less than sd. per unit, despite a high 
Government ‘tax of about 80 per cent. Electric current for 
other domestic purposes costs under three farthings per unit. 
The rates for the varying requirements of industry or traction 
(nearly all Italian industry is electrified and over 4000 miles 
of the railways) are proportionately low (from half a farthing 
to under three farthings). 

(2) Italy, like Great Britain, can boast, relatively speak- 
ing, a very considerable favourable balance of invisible 
exports over invisible imports. In this department she pays 
little tribute to the foreigner. Interest, dividends and insur- 
ance premiums payable abroad weigh lightly. The profits, on 
the other hand, of her mercantile marine are estimated to stand 
at about £5,000,000 net ($25,000,000), though this figure may 
have to be offset now by the losses on the special services to 
East Africa. Remittances by Italians resident abroad, though 
much less than they used to be, still amount to a useful figure 
(the actual sum is not available). Finally, the tourist traffic 
accounts for something between £15,000,000 and £30,000,000 
annually. This year it is expected to yield in real money (for 
the German and Austrian tourist traffic does not represent 
real money, as the receipts are set off against Italian purchases 
in those countries) about £18,000,000, after allowing for the 
10 per cent. premium on tourist cheques. Altogether, Italy’s 
favourable balance in ‘ invisibles’ is estimated at present to 
be round about £25,000,000, as against the estimated deficit 
in ‘ visibles ’ of about £40,000,000. 

(3) Unemployment is well distributed. There are no 
‘ distressed areas.’ Its effects are also less demoralising than in 
the United Kingdom, for climatic reasons and because the 
gteat majority of the unemployed are not idle. The large 
proportion of the population that lives by agriculture (47 per 
cent.) and the widespread system of subsistence farming 
enables large numbers of unemployed to keep their stomachs 
full and their muscles strong by doing odd jobs for their 
relatives on the land. In times of depression coats may be out 
at elbow in Italy, but few people go without nourishing food. 
Those who receive a dole must work for it. The introduction 
of the forty-hour week spreads the burden, which is distri- 
buted between the State, the capitalist and workers in 
employment. 
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(4) The socialisation of wealth was a constant operat- 
ing factor in Italy even before it became a consciously pursued 
policy under Fascism. This fact is of capital significance and 
deserves special study, for the technique is not orthodox 
Socialism. It is more akin to the theory of Distributism. 
Private initiative remains as active as ever, especially for the 
large class of independent workers, owning or sharing their 
own means of livelihood, whom the Government protect and 
encourage. This is true despite ubiquitous Government con- 
trol and supervision, especially with regard to big industry, 
and the large measure of Government initiative. Credit 
operations are now practically a Government monopoly. 
Fascism has immensely potentialised the previous tendency 
imposed by circumstances: the corporative system has pro- 
vided a perfected technique, which is still in course of elabora- 
tion. Whatever the merits of the old competitive capitalistic 
system, it is wasteful and tends towards great inequalities. In 
Italy there is surprisingly little waste, and wealth is well 
distributed. Profits are carefully, nay meticulously, canalised 
to provide the public needs, to which private luxuries and 
even many private comforts ate subordinated. Imports are 
likewise rationed to keep pace with exports—those imports 
representing national needs receiving preference. 

There are, as a consequence of these conditions, few great 
private fortunes in Italy, such as may be met with in England 
and America, or even in France. The richer class in Italy is 
really no more than well-to-do. It should be admitted, how- 
ever, that, partly owing to the elimination during the slump 
of its weaker elements, partly owing to the creation of the 
Industrial Reconstruction Institute and to the manner in which 
the Government has perfected its technique with a view to 
eliminating speculative business as distinct from genuinely 
productive business and to rationalisation, Italian banking and 
industry to-day are in a very much healthier state than they 
were during even the relatively ‘ prosperous ’ period previous 
to the world economic depression. 

(5) The astonishing capacity for work of an extremely 
gifted people. People in Italy must work hard in order to 
keep their heads above water. Habits of hard work are also 
due to the social system where so large a proportion of the 
people own their own means of livelihood. A man works 
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with a passionate interest when it belongs to himself; leisure 
then ceases to be the aim but only the means of recreation lest 
the work itself suffer. The absence of strikes and lock-outs 
under provisions which have won the confidence of both 
capital and labour preclude wasted hours of enforced idle- 
ness. The remarkable vital energies of the Italians, evident 
to all close observers since the rebirth of Italy during the 
nineteenth century, must also be held responsible for the 
results. Nor should the frugal, sober and sane traditions of 
the people be underestimated, nor yet their creative genius, 
which is the fruit of their ancient civilisation, their 
mentally stimulating climate and an excellently nutritious 
food basis. 

Turning to the consideration of Government finance, it 
is not surprising to find that the latter reflects a situation very 
similar to that occupied by the individual. A Government 
stands in very much the same relation to the nation as a land- 
lord stands in relation to his property. In Italy both have to 
face the ever-present difficulty of balancing the domestic 
budget. Progress in both cases has been, so to speak, by 
“tooth and claw,’ and neither has yet reached the stage of 
ease and affluence. 

Ever since the unification of Italy the Government has 
found itself in a position analogous to a person who has 
acquired an old and beautiful property that had fallen into 
neglect. The task has been to recondition the property, 
improve the quality of the stock and of the crops, provide 
decent houses for the tenants ; give them a good water supply, 
modern hygiene and electricity ; equip the estate with new 
plant and communications ; develop its industrial capacities ; 
restore its beauties ; expand it so that it may become a more 
economical unit. Hard work and continual sacrifices, at least 
as far as cash returns are concerned, are demanded from all 
who are connected with the estate. Fresh capital is required 
that can only be obtained by mortgage. Steadily, however, 
the estate assumes a new aspect. Those who live by it 
become, in fact, very much better off; but it is not to be 
expected that their cash incomes will increase to a very con- 
siderable extent until the debt has been reduced and the 
reconditioning completed. 

The present Government is proving an extremely active 
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and capable steward, though a strong argument might be 
made out to the effect that its policy of import restrictions has 
not been altogether a success—since the total balance of pay- 
ments this year will be, despite improvement, still an unfavour- 
able one, amounting perhaps to some £15,000,000, which can 
only be set off by further reducing reserves. On the other 
hand, it is argued that the continuance of an unfavourable 
balance of total payments this year is due to two abnormal 
causes—the failure of last year’s wheat crop and the need of 
Italian industries to replenish their supplies of raw materials, 
which tended to become exhausted on account of the sanctions 
imposed on Italy during the Abyssinian war. Moreover, since 
the policy was inaugurated, the war itself and the sanctions 
intervened. The results of the policy, in the circumstances, 
should therefore rather be held to be remarkable, especially 
as the figure given for the tourist traffic may be regarded as 
conservative, while no account is taken of any prolongation 
of the marked tendency towards increasing exports of mer- 
chandise, or of the very considerable transfer of French wealth 
to Italy which has been steadily taking place this year in view 
of doubts regarding the stability of the franc. 

The Government in any case cannot yet afford to be 
generous. It is a hard taskmaster because it has a hard task to 
see through. But the will is there, and it has won the enthu- 
siastic co-operation of most of the people, despite the innumer- 
able obstacles and all the attrition attendant on the radical 
transformation of society which the Fascist Revolution is 
bringing about. 

Turning to the Government budget figures, we find the 
deficits on the normal budgets for 1934-35 and 1935-36, 
added to the expenditure of the ‘ extraordinary ’ budgets (war 
expenditure), amounted to 14,716 million lire, of which 
12,111 million were accounted for by the costs of the Ethi- 
opian war. 

Henceforth the ‘ ordinary’ and ‘ extraordinary ’ budgets 
are taken together; and the last financial year ending on 
June 30 closed with a surplus of just over 1000 million lire, 
which, however, will be eaten up by the exceptional expendi- 
ture for developing the empire and for rearmament. 

This considerable ‘ surplus’ has been made possible by 
the sum accruing to the Treasury as a result of the revaluation 
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of the gold reserves of the Bank of Italy (following the 
realignment of the lira in October 1936) and from the gold 
and foreign bills donated to the Treasury by the Italian people 
over and above the first instalment of 401 million lire, already 
entered in the accounts for the previous financial year. At 
the same time the State has taken over the railways deficit, 
occasioned by the speeding up of electrification and the 
provision of new rolling stock, including the new streamline 
trains (Milan—Naples, for example, averaging 60 miles per 
hour over 500 miles notwithstanding three intermediate stops 
and the high gradient over the Appenines). 

For the year 1937-38 expenditure is estimated at 
25,035 million lire and receipts at 25,072 millions. There 
will thus be a small surplus of 37 million lire, or approximately 
£1,800,000. 

This expenditure has been met by the issue of 
25,288,000,000 lire nine-year 4 per cent. Treasury bonds, 
1943 ; by the 5 per cent. funded loan, which yielded in fresh 
money 6,804,600,000; by the capital levy (in the form of a 
forced 5 per cent. redeemable loan) on real estate, which is 
expected finally to yield altogether 8000 million lire, and by 
interest bearing current accounts with the bank of issue, the 
Cassa Depositi e Prestiti and the Social Insurance Institute ; 
by a capital levy on public companies, and by an increased 
turn-over tax. 

Meanwhile the national internal debt (exclusive of the 
floating debt) has risen from 91,997 million lire on June 30, 
1934, to 101,241 million on April 30, 1937. £180 million 
($900 million) has been voted for the needs of Ethiopia on 
a six-year plan by instalments from the Italian Treasury. 
Presumably the Public debt will in due course be increased 
by this amount. 

Note circulation, which on December 31, 1934, stood at 
13,145 million lire, has risen to 15,645 million, whereof 
1480 million are circulating in Italian East Africa. At the 
same time the gold reserves stand at 4023 million, affording 
a note cover slightly in excess of the 25 per cent. which the 
London Economic Conference considered adequate. 

The marked growth of exports have allowed of the forma- 
tion of large credit balances in Italy’s favour (161,578,764 
lire), which have been utilised for the settlement of commer- 
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cial arrears. Thus, for instance, the commercial debt out- 
standing with Great Britain has already been reduced by 
£1,600,000 ($8,000,000). At the same time revenue is show- 
ing some comforting signs of expansion. . 

Italian economic self-sufficiency has recently been placed 
by Mussolini in the very forefront of his programme. Anglo- 
Saxons have in many cases reacted towards this announce- 
ment by arguing, somewhat derisively, to the effect that, since 
complete economic self-sufficiency is impossible and, even if 
it were possible, uneconomic, the whole idea is absurd. But 
‘foreigners are not fools,’ and Italians view the problem in 
a much less simple manner. More logical, they detect an 
undistributed middle fallacy in the above argument. The 
denial of the possibility of complete economic self-sufficiency 
is seen by them to be really the mere setting of limitations. 
In this they reveal their essentially realistic mentality ; and 
as for the uneconomicality, so to speak, of the programme, 
they view the problem, as it should be viewed, synthetically. 
They are perfectly aware that the world is not a purely 
economic world, and that political, ethical, social, technical 
and cultural considerations always have imposed, must and 
should impose themselves upon and mingle with the 
economic. It is not for nothing that young Italy is the 
disciple of that great sociologist Vilfredo Pareto. 

In a Europe indulging, moreover, in a race of armaments, 
where war is, to say the least, an evident possibility, it is no 
more logical to bear the burden of great armaments than it 
is to bear the burden of placing each country as far as possible, 
should war break out, in an industrial condition to face the 
ctisis. Every European country, whether Liberal or Fascist, is 
in one form or another—each in accordance with its peculiar 
situation and resources—doing much the same thing. If 
there are any exceptions, a big risk is being taken. There is 
also the question—in a country, like Italy, with a population 
gtowing each year by some 400,000 souls—of employment. 
It might be argued, for example, that, in view of the capacity 
of America to turn out an admirable series of automobiles, 
which, owing to special circumstances and, in view of the 
immense output, to the law of increasing returns, can be 
placed on the European market very much cheaper than any 
European make, Europe should scrap its automobile industry. 
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But the fact remains that the highly protected Italian auto- 
mobile industry is not only able to turn out first-class material 
—for the Italian has a genius for mechanics (and the same 
argument applies to Britain, Germany and France)—but it 
keeps in employment no less than 200,000 men and maintains 
an export trade worth some {£10,000,000. ‘This export 
surplus, added to what would be required in foreign cur- 
rency to satisfy the growing national demand for automobiles 
were the national industry scrapped, is very considerably 
larger than the present cost of importing the raw materials 
required for the industry. Self-sufficiency, therefore, in the 
domain of automobile production, would seem to be, all 
things considered and with special emphasis on the military, 
technical and social aspects of the problem, both desirable and 
by no means impossible. The same arguments apply to a 
number of other Italian industries, notably shipbuilding, 
aeroplanes, electrical machinery, agricultural machinery, etc., 
and the chemical industries. 

Another reason for the policy of tending towards economic 
self-sufficiency, which was definitely initiated in 1934 by the 
decision to restrict imports, tighten up exchange control, 
tation foreign purchases in accordance with a scale corre- 
sponding with the varying importance of national require- 
ments and, through the corporative organisation of industry, 
to make bulk purchases of raw materials from abroad from 
each category of industry taken as a whole, is the paramount 
need here of balancing the commercial budget, which had 
become seriously dislocated. The imposition of sanctions 
gteatly speeded up the process, though it retarded its success, 
This year is, as we have seen, still likely to see a commercial 
deficit. Exports, however, are rising, and Italy’s chief 
invisible export—tourist receipts—have not only returned 
to notmal, but, on account of the great improvements in 
hotels, roads, railways and travelling facilities of every 
description, is well on the upgrade. Next year, accordingly, 
has a fair chance of seeing the first balanced commercial 
budget for many years and the vindication of a policy still 
muuch criticised by orthodox economists. 

Meanwhile, the corporative organisation of the State is 
gaining a steady momentum and is being used to carry out 


the new economic policy, feeling its way empirically. But 
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the underlying theory is also growing into shape. The 
slogan is: ‘ Production for profit, possession for use.’ The 
manufacture of credit is already entirely controlled by the 
State. Usury (the taking of interest on unproductive loans) 
has been rendered almost impossible. Only in so far as the 
public authorities may be said to receive a measure of unpto- 
ductive loans are such loans permissible; and, as this is 
public money spent on public purposes and thus returned to 
the public, the principle can hardly be said to be violated. 
Maximum prices are also regularly fixed, but not on any 
atbitrary, uneconomic basis, but in relation to costs. Profits 
by speculation, by corners, by the simple interplay of supply 
and demand have become very difficult. The middleman can 
charge a just price, but seldom any more. Co-operative 
production and consumption is becoming more and more 
diffused. Property is regarded as a function: ‘the land is 
mine, saith the Lord, and thine are the fruits thereof.’ Many 
of the old maxims of Leviticus have become the order of the 
day. Christ’s saying that He had come to confirm the law, 
not to destroy it, is officially quoted ; and the confirmation is 
being given an economic connotation. 

The principle of the minimum wage has, moreover, been 
accepted and is related to the index numbers of the cost of 
living. If real wages have not risen since the boom year of 
1929, they have been maintained at a fairly constant level. 
Better times must be awaited before real wages can be raised 
to a higher level ; but when better times do come, the Labour 
Charter guarantees the worker a share in greater prosperity. 

Italy’s chronic difficulty thus mainly lies in the balancing 
of individual budgets, whether that of the Government or of 
private persons. The end of Government deficits, moreover, 
is not yet come for certain. The internal public debt, standing 
as it does at over £1,000,000,000, is a very high figure for a 
poor country like Italy ; and taxation has almost reached its 
limits. The debt, besides, cannot fail to undergo during the 
next six or seven years a still further increase ; for the develop- 
ment of the empire in Ethiopia must be financed to the extent 
of some £30,000,000 annually from the home treasury until 
at least the completion of the recently promulgated six-year 


plan. The interest on this debt has to be paid, and paid for 
dearly. Nevertheless, it may be taken for granted that default 
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is out of the question. But it will probably take another 
generation before taxation can be lowered and the belt 
loosened. 

Meanwhile, it is some comfort to note that there are 
distinct signs of revenue expanding. Industry and banking, 
it should be emphasised—partly owing to the elimination of 
its weaker élements as a consequence of the slump, partly to 
rationalisation and bulk purchases, partly to the excellent 
work performed by the Industrial Reconstruction Institute, 
which relieved the banks of their frozen assets and has acted 
as a benevolent grandmother to industry—are in a very 
much healthier condition than they have ever been before. 
Exports, as we have noted, are showing distinct signs of 
growth. Ethiopia, even if we discount all extravagant hope 
of mineral wealth, is without doubt destined to provide 
economic lungs for the mother country, provided a long 
view is taken. Italy is still a country in the making. There 
is no reason to question her capacity to win through. In fact 
there is every reason to regard her future as a brilliant one. 
It would be difficult to discover anybody with an intimate 
knowledge of the country unable to share this opinion. 
There is a wonderful promise in due time of a second Renais- 
sance. But it must not be expected that this still young tree 
will put forth its buds until another thirty years have passed. 
The lean years ate by no means yet over. 

There has been published recently an exceedingly interest- 
ing book,’ written by experts in every branch of Italian 
economic activity, which, subject by subject, examines the 
possibility and limitations of economic self-sufficiency. 
The difficulties are not skirked. Apart from building materials 
(stone, marble, cement, etc.), sulphur, mercury, aluminium, 
zinc and lead, Italy possesses little mineral wealth. Though 
there is iron, it is not abundant and, at the present rate of 
extraction, supplies would tend towards exhaustion within 
about fifty years. She has large reserves, however, of iron 
pyrites, and the new factory at Marghera (Venice) is proving 
that modern technical methods can extract the iron untainted 
by sulphur, and, at the same time, useful quantities of 
phosphates. Copper, chromium, manganese, tin and nickel, 
on the other hand, are either wholly absent or utterly insuffi- 

1 Italian Economic Independence, edited by Luigi Loiacono (Urico Hoepli, Milan). 
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cient to meet the home demand. Italy is also very poor in 
coal and petroleum. But she possesses useful lignite and 
bituminous deposits, which, together with substitutes such 
as alcohol on the one hand and water power on the other, 
should make it possible for her within a few years to supply in 
an emergency the whole of her power requirements. Rubber 
represents another problem. The industry in all its various 
branches is flourishing and progressing. The raw material, 
however, comes from abroad, and, though the problem can now 
be considered technically solved, it is too early yet to speak 
with complete assurance of the possibiltiy of substituting the 
whole of the demand for the natural product by the synthetic. 

Wherever, in fact, modern technical methods enter as a 
predominating factor in industry, Italy is proving herself in 
the forefront of development. Synthetic rubber is only one 
case in point. Cellulose, made from esparto grass, straw 
and broom, bids fair to render the country independent of 
foreign raw material. It is in the textile industries, however, 
where Italy has already achieved or is achieving the most 
remarkable results. The rayon industry is of the first import- 
ance, and has been so for many years. Artificial silk has now 
led the way to the production of artificial cotton (not to 
speak of the new applications of hemp, which is not only 
taking the place of jute, but is being applied for the manu- 
facture of many fine materials), and the production of artificial 
cotton has in turn led the way to the manufacture of wool 
from milk. This has apparently become a completely success- 
ful process. Milk is being imported for the new industry in 
large quantities, and an export trade of the new wool, 
‘ Lanital,’ has already sprung up. The patents have been 
successfully sold abroad, which is in itself testimony to the 
high quality of the material. 

When all is said and done, the prospects of self-sufficiency 
within certain limitations, but on a sound commercial basis, 
are extremely bright. With a fleet and air force sufficiently 
strong to command at least the narrower seas, Italy has at her 
disposal further large sources of supply of important raw 
material. Her newly-found friendship with Yugoslavia is 
going to prove a very important asset ; and this is only one 
factor in what might be called an improving ‘ diplomatic’ 
situation which has a definite economic bearing. 
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Italy, with the conquest of Ethiopia, has at length entered 
the category of ‘ satiated’ Powers. Whatever some people 
may think of the past history of the case, the result is a factor 
for peace. Italy needs now a generation of peace to develop 
her empire and to grow into a more affluent condition. This 
is in turn a condition for the fulfilment of Signor Mussolini’s 
most cherished ambition—the drawing together of the 
Western States of Europe (¢.g., west of Russia) into a form 
of unity which would be tantamount to a confederation, to 
which he hopes and believes Italy will be able to give the 
leadership. ‘This constitutes his main imperial dream—a 
dream which partly depended on a sufficiency of territorial 
possessions, now practically satisfied by the conquest of 
Ethiopia and, for the rest, now mainly depends on the 
defeat of Bolshevism in Spain and on the success of the present 
economic policy, which, apart from other contingent aspects, 
aims at providing the necessary basis for the affirmation of 
Italy’s ever-superabundant cultural potentialities—Christian, 
Roman and Universal. 


J. S. Barnes. 





THE IRISH QUESTION—ALLEGIANCE OR 
ALLIANCE ? 


By HuGuH DE Biacam 


THE Anglo-Irish negotiations, at the time of writing, appear 
to have reached deadlock on Defence and Partition. ‘A 
comprehensive agreement, which alone would have world 
significance,’ said Mr. de Valera on February 26, ‘ seems now 
unattainable.’ The Government of Eire refuses to enter a 
treaty for concerted defence of these islands until Ireland is 
brought under an all-Ireland Government. In the following 
essay a supporter of Mr. de Valera, who has been acquainted 
with the principal Nationalist leaders from Griffith, Collins 


and Casement to the present Ministry, seeks to explain the 
Irish case to Englishmen, without intentional offence to their 
own principles. 


’ 


How many English Conservatives know that the word 
Tory—conveying ideas of tradition, patriotism, order—is 
derived from a by-name for an Irish rebel ? A man who was 
flying from the Black-and-Tans in the Donegal highlands 
cried the warning, ‘ Td an tir ag teacht’ (‘ the hunt is coming ’). 
His word for the hunt, ‘ #éir,’ is the root of Tory. Men hunted 
by the Cromwellians were called tories, the hunted folk. In 
Williamite days the Whig corporations paid rewards for the 
heads of ‘ priests, wolves and tories.’ <A titled Whig writes 
that ‘ there never was such a winter for country sports as the 
past,’ and tells how thirteen tories were slain in the man 
hunts of the season. Who were these human game? Mere 
robbers? No, but the scions of ancient families; their 
brothers on the Continent held high rank. These tories were 
hunted with hounds over hills and moors of which they 
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might be masters, if they would deny the old religion and 
acknowledge the new king. Among them were poets of 
distinction, whose rich-rhymed Gaelic verse was passionately 
Jacobite—that is, Tory in the old sense. Disraeli said that 
“the gentlemen of England, sons of the Cavaliers,’ ought not 
to act like Cromwellians towards modern Irish patriotism. 
With intuition, he discerned that the offspring of the Irish 
tories were the parallel, mutatis mutandis, to the Tories of 
England—the patriotic core of the community. 

In other words, what is noble in Conservatism ought not 
to find Irish nationalism hard to understand—ought not to 
deny it admiration. The long conflict between Ireland and 
Britain sprang only in part from material grievances, such as 
the exactions of absentee landlords or the harsh incidence on 
an agricultural country of laws made by a Parliament which 
chiefly served English towns. Had Ireland accepted the 
Union like Scotland, she might have prospered under it in the 
same fashion. That which forbade acceptance was spiritual, 
the craving for nationhood. Because the two lands were 
opposed on this principle, the material wrongs of Ireland 
followed. Irish members in the Union Parliament mingled 
their material pleas with national pleas which England was 
resolved to resist. 

Now, the Irish movement of our own generation was 
inspired more intensely by nationhood than that which went 
before. In 1893 the Gaelic League was founded. The minds 
of virtually all our political leaders since that date were formed 
in classes which studied the old language, its ancient literature, 
and a history which has roots going back to the pre-Roman 
civilisation of the Celts. Racial pride thus dominated men in 
whose ears rang poetry which was made before Shakespeare 
was famous. In 1898 the centenary of the Rising of 1798 
was celebrated throughout the Irish world, and the separatism 
of the United Irishmen was reborn. Next year Arthur 
Griffith founded his United Irishman (later Sinn Féin) to 
advocate repeal of the Union—separation from England 
under a dual monarchy. A secret movement began which 
sympathised with the Gaelic League’s work for Gaelic culture 
and Griffith’s efforts for industrial revival, but relied on armed 
revolt, and sought, not independence under the Crown, but 
an Irish Republic. 
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In the event, it was the armed movement which prevailed. 
Persons who never troubled to acquaint themselves with facts 
called the Rising of 1916 the Sinn Féin rebellion, though Sinn 
Féin had depended on mere non-co-operation and had not 
envisaged the same end. The name, thus wrongly applied, 
held, and so the Republican movement absorbed Sinn Féin 
and all other ‘ Irish-Ireland’ groups. Indeed, there was no 
alternative once the armed men struck. Since all had been 
reared in the Gaelic League, which taught the radical doctrine 
of nationhood, nobody could renege the men who died. The 
conflict was renewed in 1919 and continued until Mr. Lloyd 
George called a truce in the summer of 1921. During those 
years the race was stirred so deeply that persons of Unionist 
family, and many with only a drop of the old blood, lent aid 
at home and abroad. One met rich and poor who tredis- 
covered an Irish connexion and gave enthusiastic help. 

Now, if Cork and Kerry were as much part of the English 
nation as Norfolk and Suffolk, the British Government did 
right to execute men who sought, by revolt against the legiti- 
mate Government, the redress of their grievances or promo- 
tion of their ideals. To surrender to rebellion is even more 
iniquitous than to rebel: it is the prostitution of authority. 
In 1921, however, the British Government gave up the claim 
that Ireland and England were parts of the same nation. The 
moment the truce was called, the principle which had inspired 
every phase of the Irish movement was admitted—namely, 
that the people of Ireland are a nationality distinct from that 
of Britain. I write ‘ of Ireland,’ because never in history before 
our own times was the essential unity of Ireland denied. In 
1921 the attempt to merge Ireland with England was recog- 
nised, for good reasons or bad, to have failed. Henceforth 
Ireland must be treated as a nation. This truth, implicit in 
the calling of a truce with what claimed to be the Government 
and army of an Irish Republic, was explicit in the terms of 
reference on which Irish plenipotentiaries met British dele- 
gates in London on October 11, 1921—‘ to ascertain how the 
association of Ireland with the community of nations known 
as the British Empire may best be reconciled with Irish 
national aspirations.’ In fine, Ireland’s craving for nation- 
hood was to be satisfied, and some arrangement was to be 
negotiated by which the Irish State would be related to 
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the community which now is called the British Common- 
wealth. The Ddi/ unanimously assented. 

Here it must be recalled that a Government of Ireland 
Act had been passed at Westminster in 1920. The Nationalist 
members of Parliament elected in 1918 never had gone to 
Westminster—they had set up the Republican Ddai/ in Dublin. 
The Irish Unionists refrained from voting for the measure. 
Thus the Act was devised by British statesmen and carried 
solely by British votes—it had no Irish sanction. It provided 
for two Parliaments, to which moderate powers of local 
government were assigned. A Council of Ireland would link 
them, dealing with certain affairs of common interest; but 
even this Council would not receive what are called the 
* reserved powers,’ the powers of sovereignty, such as defence. 
In other words, both Parliaments were subordinate to that of 
Westminster. The Northern Parliament was given six coun- 
ties as its area of jurisdiction—an area not coincident either 
with the historic province of Ulster or with the Unionist b/oc 
around Belfast. That Parliament was opened in 1921 by 
King George V., and it has operated ever since. The Southern 
Parliament had not come into being at the time of the truce. 
In the negotiations the existence of the Six-County Parlia- 
ment could not be ignored. What the Irish delegates claimed 
was that the sovereign, or reserved, powers for all Ireland 
must be yielded by Westminster to Dublin. When the Eng- 
lish delegates said that Britain had a responsibility to the 
Northern minority, and must insist on safeguards, the Irish 
replied: ‘No safeguards are necessary, but Ireland gladly 
will authorise the ex-Unionist area [to be defined] to continue 
in possession of minor local powers.’ If statesmanship had 
risen to its opportunity, the Northern Premier—who had met 
Mr. de Valera already—would have been persuaded to come 
to a round-table conference and to assent to this pacific 
compromise. 

- What the Irish delegation sought, as the basis of settle- 
ment, was that Britain should recognise the unqualified 
sovereignty of Ireland, while sovereign Ireland would be 
“externally associated ’ with Britain. By external association 
is meant the relation of an entente as distinguished from the 
relation of a common allegiance. The Little Entente and the 
Balkan League are examples of groups of nations which are 
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jealous of their sovereignty but recognise that geography has 
imposed upon them common interests in economics and 
defence. ‘These associations have permanent committees of 
Ministers to watch over the common interests. The plan was 
opposed by Mr. Lloyd George, who wanted Ireland to be 
bound by the acknowledgment of allegiance to the Crown. 
The Irish delegation was constrained at last, by methods 
which the Hon. Frank Pakenham has described in his authori- 
tative book, Peace by Ordeal, to sign a treaty which embodied 
Mr. Lloyd George’s principle. Before they yielded the dele- 
gates were given the Prime Minister’s solemn oral assurance 
that the six counties would be reduced in area by the transfer 
of the Nationalist districts ; this would make the area ruled 
by Belfast so small that the Northern Unionists would be glad 
to throw in their lot with the nation. Such patriots as Griffith 
and Collins never would put their names to a document which 
entailed permanent partition. 

The treaty secured approval in the Ddéi/ with the utmost 
difficulty, and by a narrow majority. It was opposed for two 
main reasons—the place which it gave the British Crown in 
the Irish Constitution, and its permission to the north-east 
area to vote out of the State. The minority did not trust Mr. 
Lloyd George’s promise to secure unity after surrendering it ; 
and in the upshot they were proved right—the promise was 
not kept. In a desperate final effort to secure agreement 
Mr. de Valera proposed his famous ‘ Document No. 2 ’—an 
alternative treaty by which sovereign Ireland was to recognise 
the British monarch as head of the association. This was 
rejected, by Mr. Lloyd George’s pressure. After his entry 
to the Free State Parliament in 1927, Mr. de Valera succeeded 
in eliminating the oath of allegiance, the Crown’s representa- 
tive, and then the Crown from the Constitution ; but by the 
Act of December 1936 he associated the State with the 
Commonwealth, recognising the British monarch as the 
symbolic head of that ‘lesser League of Nations,’ as he 
described his ideal of the Commonwealth. He and all other 
Republicans regarded the British Crown as a British veto. 
* We are not doctrinaite Republicans,’ he said, meaning that 
we ate not in action because we hate kings, but because we 
will not have British power of interference. The State has 
received a new Constitution which proclaims its sovereign 
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independence. Thus the ‘ external association ’ of Document 
No. 2 has become accomplished fact, but only for twenty-six 
counties of Ifeland’s thirty-two. 

Immediately after the inauguration of the new Constitu- 
tion on December 29, 1937, the British Government issued a 
statement saying that it had consulted the Governments of 
the Dominions. With their agreement, it recognised the 
validity of the new Constitution, saving only the claim to the 
six counties, and declared that the State’s position in the 
Commonwealth was not affected. This pronouncement by 
the British Government is of far-reaching international conse- 
quence. Before it was made, the doctrine that allegiance to 
the Crown is the bond of the Commonwealth still was held, 
although the Statute of Westminster had thrown doubt upon 
it. To-day we see a State which has no such allegiance in its 
Constitution, and which proposes partnership solely on the 
basis of an Act of Parliament which it is within the compe- 
tence of Parliament to repeal. That basis is announced by the 
Governments of Britain and the Dominions to be sufficient. 
Thus the Empire is transformed into an entente. A nation 
that never was under the British flag could enter the same 
partnership on these terms, without loss to its sovereignty or 
its pride. 

Yet Ireland is not satisfied. The denial of the integral 
territory remains a rankling grievance. I have shown that 
the craving for nationhood was the driving force of the whole 
movement, and that Britain in 1921 decided to purchase Irish 
peace by satisfying this craving. Now, anyone who has 
studied nationalism knows that to partition a country is as 
great a hurt as to subject it. I go farther. I say that partition 
hurts more than the Union ; for we were a nation, if we were 
not a State, under the Union, but now we have a State at the 
awful cost of the alienation of one-third of our people and a 
quarter of our land. As the development of the State pro- 
gtesses, its intensified self-consciousness feels ever more 
bitterly the curb which restricts it. With the years the lost 
territory must be ever more intensely desired, and the exclu- 
sion of a section of our people from our progress ever more 
angrily resented. Thus in 1921 Britain decided to recognise 
Irish nationhood, but did so on terms that nullified the good 
of what she admitted. ‘ You shall be a nation,’ Mr. Lloyd 
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George said, ‘ but a partitioned nation, another Poland.’ It 
was a grudging man’s instinct to spoil a deal. I write as one 
sprung from the Ulster Protestant stock, and declare that the 
separation of my folk from the national State, the branding 
of them as un-Irish, embitters me more than any other wrong 
that ever our nation endured. We Northerners could forgive 
anything save this. 

Observe that 34 per cent. of the six-county people are 
Catholics and ipso facto Nationalists. There are enough in the 
Presbyterian patriotic tradition to bring the anti-partition total 
to 40 per cent. Of the remaining 6o per cent. large numbers 
are anxious for a settlement on terms. I know people in the 
highest places in Unionist Belfast, and never met one who 
refused the name of Irishman or confessed that he really 
desired partition. 

Here let me add that no part of Ireland is more sacred to 
patriotism than the six counties. Ask a man of any remote 
country what Ireland connotes to him. ‘ St. Patrick,’ he will 
answer, and aptly so, seeing that the whole English-speaking 
world, and much beside, has clerics who derive their orders 
through the Irish national apostle. St. Patrick made Ireland 
—he is Ireland; but the mountain where as a slave boy he 
talked with God is in Antrim, his first church is in Down (and 
there his dust lies), while his primatial see is in Armagh—all 
in the territory that is denied to us. Tyrone is the home- 
land of our kings, and Dungannon is where the Protestant 
volunteers won former Irish independence ; Derry is the city 
of our third patron, Fermanagh the home of our poets and 
annalists. Belfast itself is the birthplace of the United Irish- 
men, the place where our harpers last met, and where the 
Gaelic revival began. To the Protestant breed of the North 
we owe more than half our chief patriots. The mountains 
of Mourne and the glens of Antrim are the image of Ireland 
to millions of our exiles. Lacking the north-east, its scenes, 
traditions and character, its humour and hospitality, what 
remains is only a travesty of that Ireland for which we 
worked, studied, prayed and suffered. Take back your 
concessions and fight us again, if you deny us what we hold 
dearest. 

Could England have made a clean job of the thing in 
1921? Can she make a clean job now? Mr. de Valera, in 
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an interval of the London negotiations, publicly expressed 
approval ofa plan which I will summarise briefly. 

(1) Let Britain complete her recognition of Ireland’s 
sovereign nationhood by surrendering the reserved powers 
which she exerts over the partitioned territory to the supreme 
national Irish authority. 

(2) Let the six-county area continue to enjoy its present 
local powers. Let it be represented in the supreme Irish 
Parliament on a proportional basis. 

(3) Let the association provided for by the Irish Act con- 
tinue. Such association implies three things—(a) reciprocal 
citizenship as at present ; (b) an entente for defence of these 
islands, in which Ireland acts as the unit which strategically 
it undeniably is ; and (¢) mutual trade preference, which will 
ensure for England an immense supply of pure food in war 
or peace, and a market for raw materials and machinery, while 
Ireland gains by a profitable outlet for the surplus of her 
fertile soil. 

Such a triple settlement would endure as long as it yielded 
these benefits. It gives England an ally whose interest lies in 
Britain’s safety and prosperity ; it gives Ireland benefits that 
she never would wish to jeopardise ; to the Ulster minority 
it preserves its advantages in the Commonwealth (pace the 
British Government’s statement), and opens immense busi- 
ness fields at its door. 

The Nationalists of the six counties might demand a 
revision of the area and guarantees against the injustices of 
which the Catholic hierarchy has complained. I prefer not to 
go into this matter, important as it is, for a bad principle 
entails wrongs, but unity will make light of consequential 
adjustments. I will mention, in passing, that there are 
Nationalist majorities in the counties of Fermanagh and 
Tyrone, the city of Derry, South Armagh and South and 
East Down—together accounting for more than half the 
partitioned area. Hither these areas must be transferred, or 
must be reconciled by the argument that with the passing of 
partition a new spirit and new alignments will end their 
grievances. 

One of the strongest arguments for the continuance of 
the six-county area (little as I, a thorough-going Nationalist, 
care for it) is this—that during seventeen years a divergent 
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economy has grown up in the two parts of Ireland, Had the 
Free State operated for all Ireland, its fiscal development 
would have been slower. Northern industry would have 
expanded, but protection would have been moderate. Anxious 
for industries to employ farmers’ sons and provide a home 
market for farmers’ produce, constrained also by the 
“economic war,’ the Free State put up high tariff walls and 
enjoyed an industrial progress so rapid and vigorous as to 
turn it into a half-industrial country ; but the rapidity of this 
caused a steep rise in the cost of living. The North, with its 
exporting mass industries, does not want to come behind 
that high tariff wall; it wants its low prices still. Hence an 
instantaneous fiscal assimilation hardly is feasible. The fol- 
lowing plan is my own proposal: Let the self-governing area 
in the North be ceded fiscal powers by the National Govern- 
ment, and let it shape its own fiscal policy. It may continue 
to favour free trade while the South remains protectionist. 
However, let each part assent to internal free trade—an Irish 
Zollverein. The North will admit Southern produce, and the 
South Northern produce (duly vouched as such) free, so that 
each will extend its free market to the whole island. Ina few 
years business men in each part will cultivate such interests in 
the other that fiscal unification can follow as it did in all other 
examples of Zollverein. 


There will be an immediate merging of some of the 
Ministries. For example, there is no sense in dividing little 
Ireland between two Departments of Agriculture. I under- 
stand that concerted action already goes on, through informal 
meetings of officials. The North will have its own education, 
but must allow Catholics to follow the programme that they 
prefer; but the co-existence of different programmes is no 
new thing in Ireland. Defence, the judiciary, the post office, 
the police, will be unified at once. There will be difficulty 
over symbols ; I need not propose my answers here and now, 
seeing that the will to peace would solve all. 

The settlement might be called ‘ federal,’ save that federa- 
tion usually takes place between equals, whereas here we have 
a sovereign State and a local area, The Canadian Confedera- 
tion—which calls its components Provinces, not States, and 
gives them proportional, not equal, representation—affords a 
fair model. 
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Let me suggest reasons why England ought to exercise 
its decisive influence in the North to bring about a settlement 
on these lines. Nations seek three things when they extend 
their dominion—prestige, profit, and power. England gained 
prestige by the absorption of Scotland, but lost it by the 
struggle of Ireland against absorption. In the future all the 
world resources of Irish nationalism, raised to combat parti- 
tion, will renew the hurt to British prestige, unless a settle- 
ment is reached. A true reconciliation of Ireland would be 
the greatest gain to British prestige conceivable. As to 
profit, England cannot gain anything by a quarrel with Ire- 
land, but Irish preference, Irish prosperity, would yield her 
large scope for trade. 

Power is the crucial matter. In the past Continental 
Powers knew that they could strike England through Ireland, 
but British sea power baffled Philip, Louis and Napoleon. 
With the coming of air warfare Ireland without her people’s 
friendship is a graver peril. In a war to-morrow, partitioned 
Ireland would not be England’s friend. A frontier along the 
tortuous border would need to be manned, and there would 
be a rebellious Nationalist population behind it. Irish food 
supplies would be cut off from England. The Irish ports 
would be seized by force, against which the Dublin Govern- 
ment would protest to the world; while air bases hardly 
could be established unless ringed with trenches. Once blood 
was shed in the North, the Dublin Government hardly could 
restrain sympathetic action; Irish America and Irish Aus- 
tralia would be inflamed. Let us not labour the horrible 
picture, especially as it never need be realised, if only a brave 
act of faith and justice transforms Ireland from a sulky 
neutral to a loyal friend. United Ireland will muster its 
fighting manhood from Antrim to Kerry to preserve this 
island intact, and our vast sea-line, our air bases that dominate 
the waters, will need no anxious watching by a harassed 
Britain. 

Once the sovereign unity of Ireland is established, our 
patriots will acknowledge this common interest with Britain 
—that no Continental Power shall gain a footing anywhere 
in these isles. Alliance for concerted defence against such 
invasion by sea or air, Ireland would accept. As to overseas 
affairs, we showed in the Sanctions crisis that we can act with 
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England where our independent judgment agrees with hers ; 
more she has no right to ask. 

England never again will have to deal with as moderate 
and conciliatory a Nationalist leader as Mr. de Valera. Pro- 
longed partition makes for more uncompromising demands 
than his. In a recent interview with the Havas Agency he 
made a remarkable statement, saying, in effect, that Belfast 
has it in its power to seal, or to thwart, a final peace between 
the Irish and English peoples throughout the lands in which 
they have found a common home—the Dominions and 
America—and so to effect a conciliation ‘ throughout those 
democratic nations which desire peace.’ While Ireland is 
naturally a country of the Right, it has a liberal, or rather 
democratic, bias, in which its national leader is at one with 
the typical Ulsterman. In the passage which I have cited this 
democratic idealism proposes to treat the British Common- 
wealth and America as a vast league, in which Ireland will 
be a link. Are the spiritual energies of Ireland, her people’s 
rate gifts for the propagation of ideas, to be turned back, 
instead, to agitation against England because of a stubborn 
denial of a nation’s birthright ? The time, surely, has come 
to discard demands for allegiance in place of alliance, and for 
statesmanship to build on a sounder foundation than the 
universally discredited past. 


- HuGuH DE BLacam. 
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THE DANUBIAN QUESTION} 


By Proressor ELEMER Hanros, former Under-Secretary of 
State 


THERE ate, presumably, some countries which can dispense 
with commercial or friendly relations with the rest of the 
world, being geographically, culturally and economically inde- 
pendent. There are some who can choose their partners on 
racial, religious or political grounds and, having made their 
choice, can shape their economic policies accordingly. There 
are others who ate geographically and economically so closely 
interdependent that they cannot live without each other: they 
must co-operate, or fight. In this category are the Danubian 
States—Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Jugo- 
Slavia, Rumania. 

These six States have an aggregate population equal to 
that of Germany, and cover an atea of about 1,000,000 
square kilometres, being larger than Germany and France 
combined. They constitute a well-defined geographical and 
economic unit, with a part to play as such in world economics, 
and with reciprocal potentialities and mutual interests, 
hitherto obscured by racial and political differences, of which 
external forces have made full use and have exacerbated by 
commercial policies devised to that end. 

A new commercial policy is necessary if the Danube 
region, in which these six States are comprised, is to reach 
higher levels of productivity and of commercial activity. 
Financial aid can bring but temporary relief, and may, even- 
tually, make matters worse. Almost all the Danubian States 
have received assistance under League auspices and are not 
ungrateful; but it was never regarded as more than a pre- 
liminary to much more comprehensive measutes, envisaging a 
far wider measure of economic freedom for Central Europe. 

Such measures have been often discussed. All the 
Danubian plans hitherto published agree in predicating closer 

1 Written before March 11, 1938. 
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commercial relations between these countries. This means 
that the ‘ most-favoured-nation’ clause in a number of 
treaties must be eliminated, by consent, in order to enable the 
Six Powers to accord mutual preferential tariff treatment to 
each other, all other Powers being treated on a basis of 
absolute equality. Subject to this exception, the most- 
favoured-nation treatment would in fact continue, just as it 
continues in England, subject to the Ottawa Agreements. 

Why, it may be asked, should not tariff barriers be lowered 
all round? The answer is that in a world in which power 
predominates low tariffs can safely be adopted only between 
States of somewhat similar economic size and political 
importance. Not until the Six-State group has reached 
agreement can any one of them safely lower its general tariff 
wall, and there will be general agreement that each State 
must, in the general interest, give no special tariff concessions 
to one great Power which it is unwilling to accord to the 
others, less a storm arise such as that which wrecked the con- 
templated Austro-German customs union in 1931. Most- 
favoured-nation treatment is a vital element in world 
economics not to be lightly surrendered, but, if it is to endure 
as a principle, exceptions must be admitted as between small 
States which are united by specific ethnic, historical or geo- 
gtaphical bonds. 

The weakness inherent in all League discussions is a 
predilection for ‘ regional arrangements "—‘ collective agree- 
ments ’—vague formula which are, in practice, used as 
synonyms, or cloaks, for some particular scheme. This 
insincerity has repeatedly proved fatal to schemes which had 
intrinsic merits, for it evoked opposition from those who 
regard the ‘ most-favoured-nation treatment’ as a principle 
too valuable to be sacrificed to indefinite forms of words or 
to be jeopardised by wholesale ‘ regional exceptions.’ 

The special régime proposed for the Six-State gtoup would 
not, in practice, imperil the trade of other countries : there is 
every reason it should bring about an extension of trade out- 
side the group, for the economic unity of the Six-State group 
would increase credit and instruments of exchange and 
general confidence. 

The United States were, to their credit, the first to 
recognise the justice of the claim put forward by the Danu- 
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bian States. The Commercial Treaty of 1935 between 
Czechoslovakia and the United States includes a clause 
accotding to which the Danubian States have the right to 
accord preferential tariff rights to each other. Will Great 
Britain do likewise ? 

Germany and Italy are more concerned than either the 
United Kingdom or the United States, being respectively the 
principal sources of imports and destinations of exports. 
Poland now comes third, though, till 1931, 25 per cent. of all 
Polish exports were to this region as compared with 11 per 
cent. in the case of Germany and 7} per cent. in the case of 
Italy. Their concurrence is essential: it should not be 
impossible to secure, once it is realised that such an economic 
agreement between the Six States is not aimed against them 
and would have no repercussions in the political sphere. 
They will need to be satisfied that their trade will not suffer ; 
they should be formally assured that the tariffs on the com- 
modities in which they are most interested will not be raised, 


but might be lowered. The result would certainly be an - 


increase of trade all round and increased consumption 
internally, which would lessen the pressure on export 
markets. 

Preferential tariffs do not create a common economic 
policy, but they help to provide a common interior market ; 
they are not the coping-stone of a building, but a clearing and 
levelling of the ground prior to building operations. 

If the British Government would make amends for its 
fatal intransigence at Stresa and at Ouchy in 1932, and forego 
its claim to most-favoured-nation treatment in the Danubian 
area, it would strike a resounding note in a new harmony. 
The economic reward to be reaped would be rich. ‘I/ ya 
quelque impertinence, said Voltaire, ‘ de se faire brdler pour une 
réligion” Men have always done so since and are doing so 
to-day, but not for tariffs. The alternative is for the Danubian 
States to resign themselves to the position of satellites, or 
worse, of their powerful neighbours, a prospect against which 
national tradition, race, religion and self-respect alike revolt. 
Co-operation, or dissolution? Collaboration, or collapse ? 
Such is the dilemma, and the choice must soon be made. 


ELEMER HANTOs. 
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EXPENDITURE, DEBT AND TAXATION 
By Francis W. Hirst 


WHILE business men and members of the Stock Exchange 
complain bitterly that all their markets are in the grip of 
politics, that rates and taxes are killing trade, and that wars 
or rumours of wars have put an end to speculation, it is only 
too clear from the Estimates that the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will find it very difficult indeed to reconcile his 
first Budget with the sound principles and traditions of 
British finance. For if he did, if he rebalanced the Budget 
and restored the sinking fund—if, in short, he decided that 
the nation must pay its way like an ordinary individual—he 
would have to enforce all-round economy, or else raise direct 
and indirect taxes so high that he would be overwhelmed in a 
storm of unpopularity. 

Public opinion about national and local expenditure has 
always varied with the ups and downs of trade, revenue and 
taxation. You cannot expect the nation, or even that com- 
patatively small section of its citizens who combine public 
spirit with political intelligence, to keep a vigilant eye on 
Treasury finance, or an active watch on spendthrift depart- 
ments, when business is profitable and taxes prolific. If there 
is a Budget surplus, why bother about the debt or posterity ? 
What has posterity done for us? Let Ministers be generous 
with public money in prosperous times, and when difficulties 
arise let us borrow. In local affairs it is much the same ; but 
as there is a closer connexion between local rates and local 
expenditure, a rise in the rates (when unaccompanied by any 
visible benefit to the community) is more apt to provoke 
effective criticism and put a curb on extravagance than in the 
sphere of national politics; for there the voice of the direct 
taxpayer is only heard intermittently, and the masses, who 
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suffer from the rise of indirect taxes, are slow to connect these 
burdens with unemployment, since they are constantly told, 
not only by popular tub-thumpers but by the new school of 
economists, that public expenditure is good for trade and that 
an immense outlay on public works is the true and only 
remedy for unemployment. The old common-sense doctrines 
that in good times Budget surpluses should be used to reduce 
debt and taxes, and that in bad times Budgets should be 
balanced by economies, and lower wages by lower prices, 
until a trade depression removes itself by the natural laws of 
supply and demand operating in free markets—these common- 
sense doctrines, I say, have been out of fashion since the 
Great War. In many countries unbalanced Budgets, leading 
to an intolerable burden of debt and taxes, have ended in 
depreciating paper curtencies, popular misery, insolvency and 
revolutions. 

Fortunately in Great Britain there has been enough 
prudence in the nation and in Parliament to save us from 
financial insanity. Since the war there have been two major 
crises followed by two recoveries ; and it may be useful to 
compare them with that which seems now to be approaching, 
in order that we may derive some instruction from their 
character and from the remedies which were applied. The 
first of these crises began in 1921, after the brief and feverish 
post-war boom; the second in 1931, after the American 
economic blizzard had swept over the world and driven us 
off the gold standard. 

In the first post-war crisis the collapse of trade and 
employment began towards the end of 1920. By March 1921 
the unemployment figure had quadrupled to 10 per cent. of 
the register, and in June of that year it rose to a peak of 20 
per cent. The total was then about 2,300,000; after that it 
declined a little, and in May 1922 a definite recovery began. 
By 1924 the total had been reduced to about 1,000,000, and it 
remained a little above that figure, with some fluctuations, 
until the year 1929, when the average was just under 10} per 
cent., comparing with a figure in the years just before the war 
of from a quarter to half a million, which was then regarded 
as about normal. 

Let us now turn from employment to National Debt.and 
expenditure. In Marchit914 the National Debt stood at £651 
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millions. In March 1919, a few months after the end of the 
wat, it stood at £7324 millions ; and as no immediate brake 
was put on the financial machine, it rose by the end of that 
year to close upon {£8000 millions, about thirteen times the 
pre-war figure | 

As for the national expenditure, which had risen to 
nearly £200 millions before the war (about £4 75. 4d. per 
head of the population), it had in the financial year ending 
Match 31, 1921, risen to £1184 millions, or about £26 25. 34, 
per head of the population. Even in the following year, after 
demobilisation, the expenditure had only been reduced to 
£1160 millions. Besides war pensions, interest on the War 
Debt, and the cost of Defence, a great number of new spend- 
ing departments had been created, many of which were felt to 
be superfluous. 

During the artificial boom that followed the cessation of 
hostilities, and lasted for about eighteen months, the effect of 
this burden, financed by enormous additions to taxation, and 
by excessive issues of paper money, was partially concealed. 
Early in February 1920 a move for economy in the House of 
Commons was resisted by Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition 
Government and defeated by a large majority. In July, 
however, a number of influential business men and bankers 
signed a letter to The Times pointing out that, unless some- 
thing was done to stem the tide of national extravagance, we 
might soon be faced with financial and economic disaster 
Organisations for economy sprang up, one of which was 
joined by two ambitious young politicians—a Conservative, 
Mr. Oswald Mosley, and a Liberal, Mr. Hore-Belisha. The 
fashion spread, and the movement grew until at last bye- 
election losses and the pressure of business opinion com- 
pelled the Government to operate upon the huge bureaucracy 
which had entrenched itself in Whitehall under the pretended 
necessity of controlling everything and everybody. In May 
1921 a circular was issued to the various departments, ordering 
them to effect reductions amounting ‘to {£113 millions, a 
figure subsequently raised to £175 millions. The departments 
could only see their way to a reduction of £75 millions, so 
that a retrenchment of the remaining £100 millions had to be 
achieved by other means. 

Accordingly, on August 3, 1921, the new Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, Sir Robert Horne, announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee on national expenditure, popularly known 
as the Geddes Committee, to recommend ‘ forthwith’ all 
possible reductions in the supply services, ‘ having regard to 
the present and prospective position of the Revenue.’ The 
Committee issued three Reports between December 1921 and 
February 1922. They recommended specific reductions of 
over £86 millions and added that the £13 or £14 millions 
necessary to complete the total of £100 millions could be 
realised by reductions in naval expenditure as a result of the 
Washington Conference, and in military expenditure on a 
review of our foreign garrisons. 

In the end expenditure and taxation were lowered to more 
moderate levels. National expenditure was reduced to {910 
millions in 1922, to £818 millions in 1923 and to £794 
millions in 1924. In that year the National Debt was £7770 
millions, and the total charge for interest and Sinking Fund 
amounted to £349 millions, against {24,500,000 in 1913. 
Happily, the balancing of the Budget and the restoration of 
the Sinking Fund gradually improved the national credit, and 
eventually Mr. Chamberlain, by conversions of the War Debt 
and by abandoning the Sinking Fund, reduced the debt- 
charge to £224 millions in 1935. Meanwhile the income tax 
(standard rate) had been brought dowm by economies from 
6s. to 45. in the pound, indirect taxes on consumption were 
diminished, our overseas trade recovered most of its losses, 
and the volume of unemployment was reduced to what we 
have now come to regard as normal. 

Then, after 1929, came the second post-war crisis. It was 
started by the collapse of a great speculative boom in the 
United States, and was marked by an unprecedented number 
of bankruptcies, public and private, in South America and on 
the continent of Europe. In 1930 unemployment grew 
tapidly in our own country. The Labour Government 
borrowed more and more for the support of the unemployed, 
and the unbalancing of the Budget soon began to cause 
serious alarm. In previous years, and especially at the 
General Election of 1929, there had been much public con- 
troversy about remedies for unemployment, and proposals 
for ‘ conquering’ it in two years by a loan expenditure of 
£140 millions on roads and other public works had been 
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devised by Mr. Lloyd George. His proposals, however, did 
not win many seats—ptobably because the Labour Party 
was ready to spend quite as much, or more, on similar 
projects. 

What happened after the second Labour Government took 
office was put on record by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald on 
February 13, 1933, in a written statement which was published 
on the following day: ‘ During the period in office of the 
last Government,’ he said, ‘ between June 1929 and August 
1931, when this policy [of State-assisted relief works] was 
being most vigorously pressed forward, the number of persons 
registered as unemployed in Great Britain increased from 
about 1,100,000 to over 2,700,000, despite the putting in hand 
of relief works of an estimated value of neatly £192 millions 
sterling. The largest number,’ he added, ‘ of persons directly 
employed on these subsidised works was 114,000.’ That was 
in June 1931, at which date the number of persons registered 
as unemployed was more than 2,600,000. A few months 
earlier—on Februaty 11, 1931—the Conservative Opposition 
moved a vote of censure on the Labour Government for its 
* continuous additions to public expenditure,’ which had risen 
in two years from £818 millions to £881 millions, while 
unemployment had grown very rapidly. On behalf of the 
Liberal Party, which had conveniently forgotten or rejected 
Mz. Lloyd George’s principles of finance, Sir Donald Maclean 
moved an amendment asking for the appointment of a small, 


independent committee on national expenditure. This was 
accepted by the Government and carried by an immense 
majority of Conservatives, Labour men and Liberals—only 
twenty-three Socialists voting against it. No one could have 
foreseen the consequences. It made an entirely new chapter 
of political history, and within a year overturned the fiscal 
system of the country, restoring as complete a network of 
protective and preferential tariffs as that which had been 
removed by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone between 1841 


and 1860. Here I may put on record the wording of Sir 
Donald Maclean’s motion : 


This House considers that, having regard to the effect of the 
present burden of taxation in restricting industry and employment, 


the Government should at once appoint a small and independent 
committee to make recommendations to the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer for effecting forthwith all practicable and legitimate 
reductions in the national expenditure consistent with the efficiency 
of the Services. 

Now that both taxation and expenditure have risen to a 
far higher level than seven years ago, with a deficit larger than 
was then anticipated and an adverse balance of trade rapidly 
mounting up, it is surely not irrelevant to remind supporters 
of the National Government, as well as of the two Opposi- 
tions in Parliament, that many of them voted in the majority 
of 469 which held, seven years ago, that the burden of taxa- 
tion was ‘ restricting industry and employment,’ and that all 
practicable and legitimate reductions of the national expendi- 
ture ought ‘forthwith’ to be effected. It is also worth 
recalling that in two speeches just before and just after the 
carrying of the Maclean resolution Sir John Simon, our new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, declared that there was ‘ a rude 
awakening coming ’ unless we faced the question of economy 
‘in a very severe and practical spirit.’ He pointed out that 
the national expenditure had risen from £790 millions in 1924 
to £884 millions, without counting Supplementary Estimates, 
and endorsed the policy which would insist on ‘a more 
thorough overhaul of Government outlay.’ Is not this 
again overdue ; is there not enough of waste and superfluity 
in public expenditure all over the country to justify a survey 
as practical and severe as those which took place in 1921 and 
1931? It is also worthy of mention that one of the reasons 
adduced by Sir John Simon for the economies which were 
supported in 1931 by all his leading colleagues, including 
the present Prime Minister, was in line with the best traditions 
of Treasury finance: ‘It is essential to the interests of the 
country that Budget equilibrium should be maintained,’ and 
that in pursuit of this, as well as to preserve our standard of 
living, we should seek ‘ by strict economy and bold resolve 
to return to our former prosperity.’ 

Though it may take some little time before this economic 
medicine becomes acceptable to the Government and the 
House of Commons, I venture to predict, if the war clouds 
happily roll away, that the need for a drastic purge of our 
swollen Estimates and relief from an intolerable burden of 
taxation will soon again force itself upon the minds of our 
business men, and through them upon public opinion. Of 
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this indeed, as I shall be able to show, there is already some 


evidence—some signs of a rude awakening to unpleasant 
realities. 

I need not recall at any length how as a result of Sir 
Donald Maclean’s amendment the May Committee was 
appointed, how Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Government 
broke up because the bulk of the Labour Party recoiled from 
the ‘ cuts,’ or how he then formed a National Government for 
the express purpose of carrying into effect a drastic scheme of 
public economy and a balancing of the Budget, which two 
aims were accomplished by Philip Snowden without infringing 
the principles of free trade. What has happened since, and 
where are we now on the eve of the seventh Budget since 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain started his career as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ? 

A glance at the Statistical Year-book of the United Kingdom 
shows us that the national expenditure was reduced from 
£881 millions in 1930-1 to £778 millions in 1933-4. Here 
we have a partial explanation of the trade recovery, such as it 
was, which marked the years 1934 to 1936. The nation and 
the Government had the courage to do what a private indi- 
vidual does when he meets adversity with fortitude—cuts his 
coat according to his cloth and practises thrift. In the case of 
a great nation the processes of retrenchment are complicated, 
and in this case the savings were not all real savings, nor was 
the change of fiscal policy calculated to promote and enlarge 
the British share in the world recovery of international trade 
which began in 1933. It is not, however, my present purpose 
to criticise the use which Mr. Chamberlain, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, made of the surpluses that accrued when his 
Budgets emerged from Bleak House, but merely to point 
out that they were achieved partly by real economies, partly 
by conversion of debt to lower rates of interest, partly by 
cheap money which reduced the charge for the unfunded 
debt, partly by ceasing to pay interest on the American debt, 
and partly by the dangerously unsound policy of suspending 
the Sinking Fund in a time of peace and relative prosperity. 

Comparing the financial year 1930-1 with 1933-4—the 
year before the armaments race commenced—one finds that, 
owing to the causes above mentioned, the annual charge for 
the National Debt was reduced from £360 to £224 millions ; 
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the cost of the Army declined, in round figures, from {40 to 
£37 millions, that of the Navy rose from {52 to £53 millions, 
and that of the Air Force declined from £17 to £16 millions. 
At the same time the total Civil Service expenditure rose from 
£307 to £338 millions; but there was in fact a decrease, 
because the borrowing for unemployment insurance was put 
an end to when Snowden balanced the Budget, and the expen- 
diture under this head was charged to revenue. On the whole, 
then, it may be affirmed with confidence that the national 
finances had been put on a far more satisfactory footing at 
the commencement of the year 1934 than they were at the 
commencement of the year 1931, when Sir Donald MacLean 
moved and carried the Economy resolution which led to the 
appointment of the May Committee. Thus the two crises in 
public finance, trade, and employment of 1921 and 1931 were 
both overcome by applications of public economy, tesulting 
in lower taxation and the balancing of the Budget, though in 
the second case it may be doubted whether the total burden 
of taxation was greatly reduced. 

We have now to consider what has happened since ; and 
the publication of the Estimates for the coming financial year 
enables us to paint a fairly accurate picture of changes which 
have completely revolutionised the position and prospects 
of British taxpayers. Lest it should be supposed that I am 
painting in too dark colours as a Gladstonian Liberal who 
would naturally criticise extravagance, I will adopt a state- 
ment in the Daily Telegraph of March 5: ‘ As compared with 
1934-5, the last financial year before rearmament, expenditure 
chargeable against the revenue is up by £202 millions 
sterling.’ 

To this, however, must be added a £90 million deficit 
which is to be met by borrowing under the Defence Loans 
Act. Hence the total estimated expenditure will be about 
£292 millions more than it was four years ago. If the whole 
expenditure on Army, Navy, and Air Force were covered by 
revenue from taxation, as it was four years ago, the difference 
would represent an income tax of about 5s. in the pound. If 
by a wave of the wand the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
announce in his coming Budget that his total expenditure 
would only be £90 millions more than four years ago, and 
that he would borrow the £90 millions, he could then, if 
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he liked, reduce the income tax from 5s. to 2s. in the 
pound ! 

Returning to the statement of the Daily Telegraph, it may 
be noted that of this increase of £202 millions chargeable 
against revenue ‘only {147 millions (including Air Raid 
Precautions) is accountable to rearmament, and that civil 
expenditure during the same period has risen by no less than 
£55 millions,’ or £45 millions if last year’s margin of {10 
millions for Supplementary Estimates is omitted in the 
coming Budget. The conclusion of the Daily Telegraph's 
editorial is also worthy of quotation : 


The bill for rearmament is inescapable, and cheerfully to be 
borne; but if the national economy is to continue carrying as 
creditably as it has done hitherto a strain which is to inctease still 
further in 1939-40, the State will have to consider very seriously 
whether the burden of other services has not swollen beyond its 
capacity. 

Let us now consider another Conservative view, embodied 
in a very useful survey, not only of national expenditure and 
debt, but of local expenditure and debt. On February 8 
Captain Harold Balfour, the member for Thanet, moved that 


This House, while recognising the great measure of economic 
recovery and social progress achieved during the last five years, and 
the exceptional expenditure entailed by the necessity for rearma- 
ment, views with concern the continued growth of expenditure by 
the Central Government and by local authorities, and is of opinion 
that His Majesty’s Government should do everything in their power 
to lighten the burdens imposed on all classes of taxpayers and rate- 
payers. 


I have already admitted that in times of prosperity people 
ate apt to be indifferent to public economy, so long as there 
is no serious growth of rates and taxes and so long as rising 
prices are covered by rising wages and increasing profits ; 
but, according to Captain Balfour, there has lately been a 
change. 

Any hon. member [he said] who moves among the taxpayers 
and ratepayers of the country will find an increasing body of well- 
informed and authoritative opinion of all political views which 
regards with gravity the present and prospective financial outlook 
for the country ; and there is also an increasing number of rate- 
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payers and taxpayers who are asking how long they must carry the 
present heavy burden upon their shoulders. 
When circumstances go against them, he observed, the 
burden ‘ creates a load under which they buckle, having no 
resources left with which to meet the demands made upon 
them.’ If these facts and feelings be admitted, the country, 
he thinks, has a right to look to the House of Commons for 
a review of the situation and, if possible, for some form of 
relief. ! 

It was with the admirable and public-spirited object of 
. providing the House and the country with such a review that 
Captain Balfour tried to set out in broad outline the national 
expenditure of to-day as compared and contrasted with pre- 
war standards. I cannot do better than follow his exposition. 
First, for the contrast with pre-war. Our annual Budget is 
now about five times what it was in 1913 or 1914, and the 
expenditure of the local authorities has trebled. ‘The National 
Debt has been multiplied twelve-fold, while the debt of the 
local authorities, like their expenditure, has trebled. But the 
population which has to carry these additional burdens of 
debts, taxes and rates has only increased by one-tenth, and 
the rate of increase is diminishing. From this comparison he 


turned to the picture presented when we contrast the financial 


yeat 1928-9 with that which will expire on March 31, just 
before this article appears in print. The year 1928-9 was the 
last good year before the world slump; but even then our 
expenditure was being criticised as far too great. However 
that may be, the Chancellor of the Exchequer then budgeted 
for an expenditure of £770 millions. In 1937-8 he budgeted 
for an ordinary expenditure of £862 millions (an increase of 
£92 millions), to which he added an extraordinary expenditure 
of £80 millions to be furnished by borrowing. In other 
words, the real addition to expenditure was £172 millions. 
Next comes the expenditure of the local authorities. In 
1928-9 £188 millions were collected from ratepayers. The 
total for 1937-8 is not yet available, but Captain Balfour 
estimated it at about £200 millions. Hence the total national 
expenditure out of taxes and rates in 1928-9 was £959 millions, 
whereas the figure for 1937-8 (estimated) is £1,062,000,000— 
an increase of over {100 millions. But unfortunately, as 
Captain Balfour pointed out, we cannot end there, because : 
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(1) In 1928-9 there was a Sinking Fund provision for the 
reduction of debt, included in the debt charge, of £52 millions. 
There was a balance of £33 millions on War Debts, as: our 
collections from the Allies exceeded by that amount our pay- 
ment of War Debt to the United States. Now, of course, all 
War Debt payments are suspended. Captain Balfour also 
suggests that there ‘ will probably be ’ this year a provision of 
£13 millions for the reduction of debt. 

(2) This year’s Budget allowed for an expenditure of £80 
millions borrowed for defence. 

Assuming that the whole of this £80 millions is spent, 
the result of Captain Balfour’s calculations is that‘ the grand 
total of national expenditure in the present financial year, 
1937-8, is greater than that for 1928-9 by no less a sum than 
£254 millions, in spite of the savings of approximately £140 
millions on debt services.’ 

Let me now summarise, as nearly as possible in his own 
language, Captain Balfout’s reflections : 


In order to raise this terrific, this colossal sum, direct taxation 
is standing at a war-time level, and the law of diminishing yields is 
beginning to operate on the surtax if not also on the income tax. 
We are beginning to feel the lack of taxable resources between the 
maximum that can be extracted from the taxpayers and the sum 
which is being spent. ‘I hesitate to think where would be the 
reserve of taxation suppose that this country were involved in a 
war—if we had to face the gigantic expenditure which we had to 
meet between 1914 and 1918, I hesitate to think, with direct and 
indirect taxation at their present level, how we should be able to 
finance hostilities on any vast scale for very long,’ Again, if the 
present expenditure is continued, there is the question whether our 
social life can be maintained at its present level. There is less 
agricultural land in cultivation than before the war. The visible 
excess of imports over exports has greatly increased. The tonnage 
of our merchant fleet has fallen about 15 per cent., and our foreign 
investments are much less valuable. 


Captain Balfour envisaged three possible remedies. The 
first—and in my opinion the only one that should be enter- 
tained and striven for—is the achievement of economies in 
the great spending departments, and, in fact, in all branches of 
administration. The great hope, of course, lies in the efforts 
of Mr. Chamberlain to bring about peace in Europe, accom- 
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panied by a large measure of disarmament and freer trade 
between Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. The 
present race can only end, as he has himself said, in dust and 
ashes. Each of the four countries is beginning to resemble 
an armed camp, with war factories, aerodromes, barracks, and 
preparations for another Armageddon rising in all directions. 
The diversion of industry from productive to unproductive 
purposes is bound to restrict trade and diminish social 
welfare. 

Though this plea for economy is powerful, Captain Balfour 
is a pessimist. He does not expect much relief for taxpayers, 
either from administrative economies—the elimination of 
waste and superfluity—or from the limitation of expenditure 
in respect of armaments even when the five-year programme 
is completed. 

The second method of remedying the situation to which 
he refers is to bank heavily on belief in a great world trade 
revival which might accompany an international appeasement. 
This would increase the revenue, and might enable us to 
safeguard the present level and standard of our social services, 
which should not be further extended until we have some 
margin of taxable capacity. 

Captain Balfour’s third and last possible method of 
improving the financial situation would be ‘some form of 
inflation.” That is the device which has been adopted by 
France and by nearly all the bankrupt and semi-bankrupt 
countries of the world. When you cannot pay your way, you 
resort to the printing press and make excessive issues of paper 
currency or borrow from the national bank. In France these 
successive depreciations of the currency are called devalua- 
tions. ‘They are really confiscations of property and of 
securities. By halving the value or purchasing power of the 
pound sterling you halve the National Debt and bilk all who 
ate creditors of the nation and all holders of debentures, 
mortgages, and fixed interest-bearing stocks. Such a policy 
is ruinous to national credit and to confidence. The mere 
fact that it is being discussed and that a form of inflation was 
actually advocated by a Conservative member, Mr. Boothby, 
who seconded Captain Balfour’s resolution, is another proof 
of the peril towards which excessive expenditure, intolerably 
high taxation, and mounting deficits are leading us. If we 
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reject the remedy of ruthless cuts in expenditure, said Mr. 
Boothby, there is only one method of avoiding a first-class 
financial crisis—that is, inflation; and ‘there is no reason 
why we should not carry out reasonable inflation, because we 
are no longer tied to a fixed gold standard, and therefore, as 
Mr. Keynes has said, “‘ we are no longer under a compulsion 


> 29 


to do what is ruinous ’. 

I have said perhaps enough to indicate the real danger 
and the true remedy. Probably the most that can be hoped for 
from the House of Commons and the Treasury in the imme- 
diate future is a severe pruning of all the Estimates, a removal 
from them of all that is superfluous or wasteful or inefficient, 
and the appointment, if substantial economies are not speedily 
effected, of an independent committee to recommend such 
reductions as will at least limit the growth of debt and save 
the industry and commerce of the country from any further 
additions to the burdens of taxation. 


Francis W. Hirsr. 
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MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
By CxaupE Eustacre SHEBBEARE 


INTERESTING as the law of mortmain may be to historians and 
philologists, we may well ask whether there is any reason 
why all the obstacles which at one time it placed in the way of 
pious benefactors should be longer preserved. In connexion 
with charitable uses or trusts it is almost a euphemism to 
speak of ‘law.’ The peculiarities and obstructions which are 
encountered by those who would create or administer trusts 
for charity can only be regarded as anomalies. Unlike other 
trusts, charitable trusts, although subject to the law as to 
remoteness, are not subject to the rule against perpetuities or 
liable to fail for uncertainty. These peculiarities, resulting 
from old but well-established case-law, and the statutory 
exemption of charities from payment of income tax, may be 
instances of the way in which ‘ the law,’ as it is said, ‘ favours 
charity.’ But it cannot be denied that the Legislature has 
otherwise imposed upon gifts for charity impediments which 
are singularly unlike favours. 

The meaning of the word ‘ mortmain’ is almost lost in 
antiquity, and the meaning amongst lawyers of the word 
‘ charity ’ is so uncertain that it is apt to have a disquieting 
effect whenever it is mentioned. Such marked uneasiness does 
a lawyer sometimes exhibit in considering whether the object 
of a gift can be regarded as ‘ charitable’ that he will often 
enter unhesitatingly upon researches for the purpose of 
answering that question when the nature of the gift—+.g., an 
immediate gift of a legacy, and not a perpetual gift of income 
—trenders the inquiry wholly immaterial. Indeed, the time 
of the court has sometimes been occupied in determining this 
issue, where it is difficult to discern from the report of the case 
that there was any need to consider it at all. 

About seven centuries ago when religious houses held 
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land by a tenure known as ‘ frankalmoyne’ they were exempt 
from the incidents of feudal tenure—wardship and marriage, 
reliefs, escheat—and all the services which individuals were 
required to render by knight service, serjeanty, or socage, to 
the Crown or intermediate lords. When the land became so 
vested it was unprofitable to the lord, for the religious house 
could not be an infant, marry, commit a felony, or die. The 
land was therefore said to have come to a dead hand—mortua 
manus; and this is what is meant by the word ‘ mortmain.’ 
The Crown and the lords objected to what was called ‘ mor- 
tising ’ land. The land was lost to them. And so it came to 
be that no one could acquire land in mortmain without 
obtaining a licence for the purpose. In 1660, however, when 
the Statute of Tenures was passed, most of the incidents of 
tenure which were a burden on the tenant were abolished. 
The Crown can now claim nothing from anyone in respect 
of wardship, marriage or reliefs, and recently? escheat for 
want of heirs has been abolished. The original reason for 
placing difficulties in the way of a corporation acquiring land 
has for centuries disappeared. But for a long while it was 
considered desirable to hamper corporations in this way for 
a teason which was only advanced years after the time when 
there could be any objection to mortmain in its true sense. 
This secondary reason was that land in the hands of a corpora- 
tion generally remained there, and was not regarded as so 
freely alienable as land in the hands of an individual. For the 
Legislature seems always to have considered it desirable that 
holders of land, like holders of money, should be frequently 
changing, although the landed gentry appear to have entet- 
tained a contrary opinion and to have given effect to it with 
considerable success. 

Some of the hindrances to mortising land came to be 
applied to conveyances to trustees upon charitable trusts. An 
Act of 1736 is intituled ‘ An Act to restrain the Disposition 
of Lands whereby the same become unalienable,’ and it 
recites : 

Whereas Gifts or Alienations of Lands, Tenements, or Heredita- 
ments, in Mortmain, are prohibited or restrained by Magna Charta, 
and divers other wholsome Laws, as prejudicial to and against the 
common Utility; nevertheless this publick Mischief has of late 


1 Administration of Estates Act, 1925, sect. 45 (1) (d). 
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greatly increased by many large and improvident Alienations or 
Dispositions made by languishing and Dying Persons, or by other 
Persons, to Uses called Charitable Uses, to take place after their 
Death to the Disherison of their lawful Heirs. 

This Act then proceeds to make gifts of land to charity 
void if the donor dies within twelve months, or reserves to 
himself benefits. A donor of property to charity was for- 
bidden to reserve any benefit, and he is to this day forbidden 
to reserve to himself more than ‘a peppercorn or other 
nominal rent,’ so that although there is nothing to prevent a 
charity from buying or receiving a gift of leasehold property, 
a charity is nevertheless forbidden to take a lease of land or 
buildings at a ground rent or rack rent. This is one of the 
anomalies of charity law. 

The obstacles to giving land for a charitable purpose were 
perpetuated in the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, 1888. 
If anyone now gives land in his lifetime to charity, the gift 
is void unless he survives it by twelve months. If he devises 
land to charity by his will, it has now to be converted into 
money within a year of his death. He wants the charity to 
have the land itself, and the law says it may not have the land 
but only its purchase-money, which is by no means the same 
thing. True, if the trustee takes the trouble and goes to the 
expense of obtaining permission to retain the land, he may 
succeed in obtaining the requisite authority in an exceptional 
case and on certain conditions to keep the land for a time ; 
but apart from this he cannot get the land which was the sole 
purpose of the express gift, but has to be content with -money, 
which is not at all what the testator intended him to have, and 
is probably what the testator would never have given. 

Now, although this may be the position of trustees for 
charity to whom land has been thus vainly given by will, it 
so happens that in cases where trustees do in fact hold land 
upon a charitable trust, not only does the law not require a 
sale, but it positively forbids it. Since 1855 ? it has been 
impossible for the lands of a charity which is subject to the 
Charitable Trusts Acts to be sold at all, unless, again, express 
authority be obtained—this time to alienate lands which the 
statute makes otherwise inalienable. It is therefore now the 
law that, unless authority for the contrary is applied for and 


* Charitable Trusts Amendment Act, 1855, sect. 29. 
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obtained, land given to charity by a testator must be sold 
within a year of his death, but that trustees holding land in 
trust for charity are forbidden to sell it. The state of mind 
in which it is considered that these provisions, read at the 
same time, are calculated to further the alienability of land 
may be best appreciated by an alienist. 

But the law which invalidates a gift of land to charity 
unless made more than twelve months before the donot’s 
death, and requires land so given by will to be sold within a 
year of the testator’s death, is, oddly enough, not now applic- 
able where charity takes the form of education. Gifts for the 
advancement of education are exempt from these obstruc- 
tions. Whatever the imagined mischief which the Act of 
1888 is designed to prevent in other charitable benefactions, 
no one seems to have discerned any objection whatever to 
risking it in regard to educational charities, and even the Act 
of 1888 allowed a testator to give an acre of land for a school. 
Land given to a hospital by will must be sold. Land given to 
a school by will need not be sold. Why may not hospitals 
hold land as much as schools ? It is obviously impossible to 
find any satisfactory answer to the question why this state of 
things should continue, or why a donor of land to charity 
must survive the gift by twelve months while a donor of any 
amount of money need not survive it by as many minutes. 
Moreover, land may now be appropriated by an executor in 
or towards satisfaction of a pecuniary“legacy.* 

From the other anomaly—that a charity may acquire 
leaseholds but may not take a lease at more than a nominal 
rent—educational charities are also free. So that we have 
this ludicrous position : Hospitals and schools alike may take 
an assignment of a lease, and as assignees become liable for 
the rent, but it is only schools, and not hospitals, which may 
be the original rent-paying tenants of a lessor. 

Again, a man may not give land to charity and reserve to 
himself a life interest in the property. But he may neverthe- 
less do so if the charity is an educational charity. In the case 
of any charity which is not educational, the reservation of a 
life interest to the grantor of land is regarded as so vicious 
that the grant which purports to effect it is wholly void for 


3 Education Act, 1921, sect. 117. 
4 Administration of Estates Act, 1925, sect. 41. 
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all purposes. A lawyer is not called upon to justify these 
absurdities. Enough for him if he discovers that they are 
the law. ; 

The exemption of certain charities from the provisions 
of the Charitable Trusts Acts is quite as difficult to under- 
stand. The Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, contains in section 62 
exemptions for charities which can bring themselves within 
its terms. ‘This section alone has caused endless trouble. 
Case after case has been decided upon it. A member of the 
Bar who made a careful analysis of the decisions on this 
section became so reasonably convinced of its meaning that 
he published his conclusions. The result of his cogitations 
and researches is that he considers that the section has fre- 
quently been misunderstood by the courts and that many of 
the decisions given upon it are demonstrably wrong. The 
views which he expressed in The Solicitors’ Journal, and after- 
wards in a small but erudite pamphlet ® dealing with this 
section alone, are now, I believe, generally accepted by the 
Charity Commissioners. 

But quite trivial details of fact—e.g., the receipt or non- 
receipt of voluntary subscriptions—however trifling, at par- 
ticular times, may determine whether a charity is exempt from 
or subject to the provisions of the Charitable Trusts Acts 
under this section. The results are often astonishing. A 
forlorn little charity with a small house in which its office 
work is carried on is unable to raise money by sale or mott- 
gage without obtaining the requisite authority, while a large 
hospital may purchase lands and embark on the erection of 
permanent buildings, and enjoy not only the statutory exemp- 
tion of charity property from income tax but be quite inde- 
pendent of the Charity Commissioners. 

Whenever the trustees of a charity sell, the question arises 
whether they require the consent of the Commissioners or 
are under this section exempt from their jurisdiction. There 
is no enactment requiring them in every case to produce either 
the Commissioners’ consent or alternatively a certificate from 
the Commissioners that no consent is required. The question 
has to be determined by the production of evidence, and the 
cost of obtaining evidence which is not in the vendors’ posses- 
sion has to be borne by the purchaser. 

* Mixed Charities, by A. H. Withers. 
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A provision in the Charitable Trusts Acts ® which requires 
that mortgages of charity land, authorised by the Charity 
Commissioners or the Board of Education, must be repaid 
within thirty years from the date of the security may also 
cause difficulty. If an incorporated company whose objects 
are charitable issues debentures, may it not be that the deben- 
tures are in some cases invalid for want of authority,’ and 
the consequent condition that they must be redeemed before 
thirty years have expired after the date of their issue ? 

But the statute law can only be found in a vast number 
of scattered enactments. A learned work on the administra- 
tion of charities contains a commentary on the sections of 
thirteen Acts, and references to countless other Acts which 
provide for exceptional cases.® 

There is no Charities Act to which anyone may turn with 
confidence for the purpose of ascertaining the statutory law 
affecting charities. The Charitable Trusts Acts, which mainly 
regulate the jurisdiction of the Charity Commissioners and 
the Board of Education, have gone on their way—the later 
Acts effecting frequent amendments of the earlier Acts. The 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, 1888, itself containing 
certain exemptions, has been followed by amending Acts, and 
has even been amended by a section thrust into an Act so 
unsuggestive of charity as the Settled Land Act, 1925.° 

There is, however, an incredible number of Acts affecting 
particular charities which might well be sifted and incor- 
porated in a codifying Act. There are many Acts affecting 
particular institutions—¢.g., Bath Hospital, Greenwich Hos- 
pital, St. George’s Hospital, the Middlesex Hospital, the 
Seamen’s Hospital. There are the Queen Anne’s Bounty Act, 
the Gifts for Churches Act, the Schools Sites Acts, the 
Literary and Scientific Institutions Act, the Recreation 
Grounds Act, the Places of Worship Sites Act, the Working 
Class Dwellings Act, the Technical and Industrial Institutions 
Act. There is an enactment which requires that, within 
twelve months from the donor’s death, a memorial giving 
particulars of a gift for the poor of a town must be regis- 
tered with the clerk of the peace or of the county council 


* Charitable Trusts Amendment Act, 1855, sect. 30. 

7 Ibid., sect. 29. 

8 Administration of Charities, by T. Bourchier-Chilcott. 
® Settled Land Act, 1925, sect. 29. 
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unless the gift directs a permanent investment in Government 
or public stocks or funds.!° There is no reason why this 
scattered legislation should not be brought together and one 
Act should not now contain all these finicking exceptions to 
the general law, or such of them as are worth preserving. 
But some of these Acts themselves present problems and call 
for amendment before they can be incorporated in a new 
Act. 

A great many gifts have been made of sites for Church 
schools under the Schools Sites Acts. The gifts may be made 
by persons having certain estates in land, although in reference 
to the interests of such persons the word ‘ estate’ is not here 
mentioned, and the gifts are to be for the purposes of a school 
and ‘for no other purpose whatever.’ When, as often 
happens, the site ceases to be used for the purposes for which 
it was to be perpetually used, it is provided that it ‘ shall 
thereupon immediately revert to and become a portion of the 
said estate.’ This is the only mention of the word ‘ estate’ 
in the section. No one is quite sure what meaning ought in 
certain cases to be attached to the word ‘ estate.’ A donor 
gives away a corner of his park for a school site, and upon 
the failure of the school the site may become again part of 
the park of which it once formed part. But the lands adjoin- 
ing the site may at that time be in several hands, and no 
longer be the estate of the donor. A donor may have given 
for a site the only property which he had in Kent, and he and 
his descendants have become settled in Yorkshire. Where 
and what is his ‘estate’? If the donor is dead at the time of 
this reverter, is the site to fall into his residuary estate, to 
become the subject of a corrective affidavit and become 
liable to estate duty ? Who can now claim the benefit of this 
reverter? There have been decisions upon cases arising out 
of this provision," but cases do and must arise which the 
decisions yet given are not enough to cover. 

There have, indeed, been many Acts affecting charitable 
trusts, but ‘ How,’ it may now be asked, ‘are we to know 
whether a gift is to be regarded in law as charitable?’ There 
has been no attempt hitherto to classify charities in any 
statute with a view to determining what is meant by ‘ charity.’ 


10 52 Geo. 3, c. 102, sects, 2 and 10; Local Government Act, 1888, sect. 3 (15). 
11 Attorney-General v. Shadwell, [1910] 1 Ch. 92 ; Dennis v. Malcolm, [1934] 1 Ch. 244. 
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That paltry list of charitable objects selected as specimens of 
Tudor benevolence, referred to as the preamble to the Statute 
of Elizabeth, is to this day the only guide to what is meant 
by ‘ charity ’ in any statute, and particular charities have been 
held to come within what has been quaintly termed ‘the 
equity of the statute.’ 

The Act which had this preamble was repealed fifty years 
ago, but the preamble itself, with all its archaic orthography 
(a teminder, perhaps, that we are handling a ‘ genuine 
antique ’), is set out in the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, 
1888, as being the only statutory effort which has ever been 
made towards classifying charitable gifts. Its old-world 
phrases may have some attraction for archzologists and anti- 
quaries, but as an enumeration of charities which might be 
suggested to a modern philanthropist as suitable objects for 
his bounty it is no less than ridiculous. 

The Victorian statute of 1888 sets out this Elizabethan 
list as a catalogue of gifts that have been ‘ heretofore made by 
well disposed persons ’ in the following form : 
some for releife of aged impotent and poore people, some for 
maintenance of sicke and maymed souldiers and marriners, schooles 
of learninge, free schooles and schollers in univsities, some for 
repaire of bridges portes havens causwaies churches seabankes and 
highewaies, some for educa¢on and pfermente of orphans, some 
for or towardes reliefe stocke or maintenance for howses of correcfon, 
some for mariages of poore maides, some for supporta¢on ayde and 
helpe of younge tradesmen, handicraftesmen and psons decayed, 
and others for releife or redemption of prisoners or captives, and for 
aide or ease of any poore inhabitant conc’ninge paymente of 
fifteenes, setting out of souldiers and other taxes. 

In this list of Elizabethan forms of charity there are 
doubtless such objects of generosity as might have appealed 
to Francis Beaumont or John Fletcher, but it is not likely that 
any lawyer taking instructions for the will of a testator who 
in the present day wished to give property to charity would, 
by way of suggesting possible benefactions, recite this pre- 
amble unless he felt sure that the testator might on other 
grounds presume his sanity. 

It has long been recognised that gifts for the advancement 
of religion are charitable. At a time when most of the reli- 
gious houses in England had but recently been desecrated and 
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rifled, and the loot had been distributed amongst puppets of 
the Crown, it may have been felt that the less said about 
religious charity the better. But, whatever may have been 
the reason, it is remarkable that this list, except that among 
things which may be in need of repairs it suggests ‘ churches,’ 
contains no reference to religion from beginning to end ; and 
if we were confined to this list we might find it difficult to 
understand how a gift for defraying the expenses of annual 
dinners of a voluntary society of well-to-do clergymen had 
been held charitable.” 

What really was meant by ‘ charity ’ remained quite vague 
for centuries, and there is some ground for supposing that St. 
Paul’s chapter on the theological virtue of charity was con- 
sidered by lawyers of old to have an undue bearing on the law 
of charity. The Bible is sometimes referred to in the old 
cases, and it is even possible that a misapplication of the 
cy-prés doctrine can sometimes be traced to a peculiar reading 
of the text ‘ Charity never faileth.’ 

A general classification of gifts for charity was advanced 
in argument by Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Romilly in 1805, 
when, after referring to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary and quoting 
passages from Cicero, alluding to Cicero’s comment on Theo- 
phrastus, and giving a citation from the works of Dr. Paley, 
he said : 


There are four objects, within one of which all Charity, to be 
administered in this Court, must fall: 1st. Relief of the Indigent ; 
in various ways: Money: Provisions: Education; Medical 
Assistance &c.: zndly, the Advancement of Learning: 3rdly, the 
Advancement of Religion; and 4thly, which is the most difficult, 
the advancement of objects of general public utility.1% 


This classification was afterwards adopted in substance by 
Lord Macnaghten in his speech on an appeal to the House 
of Lords in 1891, with the result that in almost every case 
which involves the question whether a gift is or is not charit- 
able, that speech is cited as a preliminary to any discussion of 
the subject. If the Law of Charities were now consolidated 
or codified, that classification might well be embodied as” 


12 In re Charlesworth, 101 L. T. 908. 
18 Morice v. The Bishop of Durham, 10 Ves. at p. § 
14 Commissioners for Special Purposes of Income Tax v. y, Peak, [1891] A. C. at p. 583. 
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being far more helpful than that Elizabethan rigmarole, which 
can barely be regarded as an enactment of any kind. 

In words which are but an echo of the submission which 
Sit John Romilly had made long ago, Lord Macnaghten said : 


* Charity ’ in its legal sense comprises four principal divisions : 
trusts for the relief of poverty; trusts for the advancement of 
education ; trusts for the advancement of religion ; and trusts for 
other purposes beneficial to the community, not falling under any 
of the preceding heads. 


These divisions have long been recognised as the true 
classes of charity, although the fourth class, which must 
always be affected by current opinion, the spirit of the age, 
and the changing fashions of men, does not admit of precise 
definition. 

There have been surprising decisions under each of these 
divisions, as where a gift to the governors of a school, for 
the erection of courts for fives or squash rackets, was held 
to be for the advancement of learning *; and gifts which 
would appear to be quite as clearly intended for the advance- 
ment of religion have failed because, in the case of a bishop 
or a parson, his diocesan or parochial activities have not been 
recognised as ultimately designed for the spiritual welfare of 
his flock. But it is under the fourth division of this classifica- 
tion that novel questions are most likely to arise. 

Many of the decisions in regard to charity have been 
given in income tax cases, and this has sometimes placed a 
law officer in an odd position. As parens patria the Attorney- 
General appears in the Chancery Courts to represent charity 
generally and all absent charities, so that his task is to contend 
that in such cases there is a good and effective gift in favour 
of charity. But as a law officer appearing on behalf of the 
Treasury in income tax cases, his duty is to contend that pro- 
perty is not subject to a charitable trust at all, so that income 
tax may be obtained for the Revenue. 

The cy-prés doctrine in connexion with charities, which 
enables the court, in a case where the form of a particular 
trust for charity is impracticable, to direct an application 
which is ‘as near as may be” to the trust declared, has come 
gradually to.be more or less defined. In early days the courts, 


15 In re Mariette, [1915] 2 Ch. 284. 
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under the shelter of this doctrine, seem frequently to have 
had little hesitation in ‘ making a will for the testator’ and 
to have disposed of property given to charity with a very 
free hand. Not only did judges shrink from expressing any 
principle in their decisions, but some of the cy-prés cases seem 
to have been decided on no easily discernible principle at all. 
Funds were sometimes appropriated for a trust so unlike that 
designated by the founder as to be at direct variance with it. 
The doctrine has in recent times come to be better under- 
stood. Judges are not so ready now to order a cy-prés applica- 
tion of property given to charity until they are satisfied that 
the nature of the gift or trust justifies it—that there is what is 
called ‘a general intention’ in favour of charity apart from 
the particular trust directed.1® Difficulty necessarily arises in 
many cases in determining whether this ‘ general intention’ 
can be found, for, as Lord Parker once said, ‘ Different minds 
may very well take different views.’?1” But a study of the 
cases on the subject has led me to state before now 18 what is, 
I believe, the most that can be said in determining this diffi- 
cult question—that 


where there is merely a gift in favour of the foundation or support 
or benefit of a definite institution, establishment, or society, there 
is to be deemed no general intention in favour of charity from the 
fact that the purposes of such institution, establishment or society 
are charitable. But when the mention of such an object can be 
attributed to an express intention of being charitable, or an intention 
of furthering such charitable work as the definite object of the gift 
happens to undertake, there is to be deemed a general intention in 
favour of charity, to which the mention of a definite object of the 
gift is merely subsidiary. 
Legislation defining the contingencies appropriate for the 
application of the cy-prés doctrine would probably not be 
helpful, but so long as the judges recognise, as in recent times 
they have been disposed to do, that this peculiar doctrine has 
limits, they are not likely to go far wrong. 

Another doctrine which is applied to charitable gifts, and 
might have odd results, arises in connexion with the law as 
to remoteness. It has been said that charitable trusts, although 


16 In re University of London Medical Sciences Institute Fund, [1909] 2 Ch. at p. 4. 
17 In re Wilson, [1913] 1 Ch. at p. 322. 
18 Tyssen’s Charitable Bequests, 2nd ed., p. 195. 
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subject to the law as to remoteness, ate not subject to the rule 
against perpetuities. This means that a trust for charity may 
be perpetual, but that it must take effect before twenty-one 
years have expired from the death of an ascertainable person 
now living. But even this statement needs qualification, A 
gift over of property devoted to charity in favour of an indivi- 
dual may fail on the ground of remoteness, but if the gift over 
is in favour of another charity it is held to be good.1® It has 
been observed, however, by a learned writer *° that a pet- 
petual trust for individuals might be effected in reliance upon 
this principle. 

Suppose [he says] that land or a sum of money is given to 
College X on condition that if on the 1st January in every year the 
college does not pay a certain amount to those persons who shall 
then be the heirs of the donor, the land or fund shall go to College Y. 
This would seem to be a good limitation. It is obvious that a man 
may in this way make a perpetual provision for his family. 


The labour involved in administering charitable trusts 
became in course of time more than the Chancery courts 
could cope with. The Charity Commission was founded in 
otder to relieve the court of much administrative work, and 
the powers of the Board of Charity Commissioners in regard 
to educational charities were afterwards transferred to the 
Board of Education. These bodies are liable to make mis- 
takes ; and when they do, their orders may be discharged by 
the court.24 But on the whole they work well, and, unless it 
be due to the reluctance which some trustees have to pro- 
ducing accounts, it is difficult to understand why the trustees 
of charities should, as they seem often to do, regard the 
Commissioners with unreasoning hostility and as people 
to be avoided at all costs. But the law under which these 
bodies have to work is very far from satisfactory. 

The ordinary practitioner, busy with his books, is intent 
on finding out what the law is. He can seldom spate the time 
to consider what useful purpose is served by the law con- 
tinuing to be what it is—why anachronisms should be pre- 
served, and why, in order to ascertain the law now in force, 


19 In re Tyler, [1891] 2 Ch. 252. 
2° Gray on Perpetuities, 3rd ed., § 603d. 
21 In re Weir Hospital, [1910] 2 Ch. 124. 
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he should be required to have his fingers and thumbs in so 
many pages of the Statute-book at the same time. 

Someone ‘will surely one day take this matter in hand. 
The plethora of statutes affecting charities will be sifted, 
amended, rearranged and consolidated. The prohibitions and 
obstructions which thwart the philanthropist will be removed. 
Into the dark shadows of the past mortmain will follow 
frankalmoyne, which, alone, it was designed to prevent; the 
alienability of land will be ensured by permitting charities to 
buy and sell and postpone sale as freely as they like ; a donor 
will give land to charity and know that the charity will be 
allowed to enjoy his gift ; and, benefiting his fellow-creatures 
in ways which may be far different from ‘the repaire of 
causwaies,’ ‘ stocke for howses of correcéon ’ or ‘ the mariages 
of poore maides,’ he will not fear lest death overtake him 
within twelve months of his gift, or have any reason to sup- 
pose that his last wishes will be frustrated when he dies ! 


CLAUDE EvusTACE SHEBBEARE. 
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MILITARY COURTS AND THE 
JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL 


By Ceci Brnney 


THE Judge-Advocate-General may be described in the 
Voltairian manner as neither a judge, an advocate, nor a 
general. Historically, he may be said with some truth to have 
been all three at different stages in the history of his office. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century he was not merely 
legal adviser, but secretary to the board of generals who 
governed the Army, and was therefore presumably engaged 
in work which would now be performed by a military officer 
of high rank. In 17937 he ceased to be secretary, but he 
continued to be legal adviser,? and for a long time remained a 
Privy Councillor, and usually a member of Parliament and 
one of the Ministry of the day. One of his principal duties 
seems to have been to defend in Parliament the policy of the 
Government. This type of advocacy came in for a good deal 
of criticism, and in 1888 the Select Committee on Army 
Estimates recommended that the post should be made non- 
political. On this recommendation being put into effect, the 
Judge-Advocate-General became literally a judge, since for 
thirteen years the post was held by Sir Francis Jeune (after- 
wards Lord St. Helier), who was simultaneously President of 
the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division. It is difficult 

1 See Clode, The Military Forces of the Crown, Vol. I, chap. xxvi. ‘The Sovereign was 
Commander-in-Chief, unless the office was granted away. The Duke of Marlborough, 
in Queen Anne’s reign, was appointed Commander-in-Chief, and commissioned 
officers by his own authority. The Duke of Cambridge was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in 1887, but had no power under the Patent to issue commissions ; and neither 
Lord Wolseley, who succeeded the Duke of Cambridge as Commander-in-Chief in 
1895, nor Lord Roberts, who succeeded to the office in 1901, had power to issue 
commissions, In India there is a Commander-in-Chief, but without power to com 
mission officers, except temporarily, until the King’s pleasure is taken. 

2 Clode, sbid., chap. xxvii., which includes a memorandum on the Judge-Advocate- 


General which was probably written by Stephen Denison, Esq., when he held the 
office of Deputy Judge-Advocate-General. 
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to imagine how this could have been expected to prove a 
satisfactory arrangement, if only for the reason that the 
President of’ the Probate Division usually sits as a judge all 
day and every day during the law terms ; and the War Office 
(Reconstitution) Committee in 1904 recommended further 
changes. As a result, on Lord St. Heliet’s death in 1905, the 
Judge-Advocate-General became an administrative officer 
and head of his own department of the War Office. Although 
this arrangement has lasted over thirty years and survived the 
war, there is no reason to suppose that it will continue 
permanently. There are, indeed, many obvious objections to 
the present system. 

The Judge-Advocate-General has, however, the good 
fortune to be one of the comparatively small number of 
officials who escape criticism by reason of the fact that there 
ate so few competent or even vocal critics. During the war a 
vety large section of the civilian population, including many 
people with a responsible position in civil life, became subject 
to military law, many of them as private soldiers, and a 
considerable number of barristers and solicitors found them- 
selves, as temporary officers, prosecuting, defending, or 
sitting as members of courts-martial. Accordingly, for once, 
the administration of military law came in for a good deal of 
public notice, by no means altogether favourable. But in 
otdinary times courts-martial pass almost unnoticed by the 
general public, except in the rare event of some peculiarly 
notorious case. Obviously, private soldiers have no means of 
expressing any dissatisfaction they may feel; and a man who 
has been dismissed the Service and is thus no longer subject 
to military law, however much he may desire to air his 
gtievance, is likely to get less sympathy and support even than 
the convicted civilian. Officers who are familiar with the 
ptactice of courts-martial are forbidden by military discipline 
to engage in public discussion, and even after their retirement 
it is probably the branch of their former duties in which they 
are least likely to show any particular interest, quite apart from 
any cutb placed upon their tongues by the Official Secrets 
Acts. 

It follows, therefore, that the only occasion when there is 
likely to be any criticism of the Judge-Advocate-General in 
peace-time is when some former officer with sufficient money 
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and influence to make himself heard causes something of a 


public scandal by attacking the system by which he alleges 
that he has been victimised. Such cases are fortunately rare : 


there have not been any since the final conclusion of hostilities, 
and it may be added that the supposed victims of injustice 
have not invariably been persons likely to evoke much 
sympathy from those who know the facts of their cases. It 
results that the public, and even the majority of those who 
have some claim to be politicians, accept the existence and 
duties of the Judge-Advocate-General without criticism for the 
simple reason that they know nothing whatever about them. 

The name itself, Judge-Advocate-General, is very inappo- 
site for an official who is not in any sense a judge. It may be 
objected that many offices of venerable antiquity bear names 
which no longer adequately describe their functions. But in 
this case the misnomer is not merely of importance to 
pedants, for it may lead the outside world to suppose that a 
case has been considered by a judicial tribunal when in reality 
it has merely passed through the hands of War Office officials 
with some legal knowledge. 

The Judge-Advocate-General cannot be accurately de- 
scribed as the legal head of the War Office. Every Govern- 
ment office necessarily has a great deal of legal work and a 
certain number of lawyers in its employ, but few have a 
complete legal department. The War Office has, in the 
Judge-Advocate-General’s department, a legal department 
dealing only with one kind of legal activity. The Judge- 
Advocate-General does not conduct legal proceedings on 
behalf of the War Office, as do, for example, the Solicitor to 
the Post Office, or the Ministry of Health, or the Inland 


Revenue, on behalf of their respective offices; for legal 
ptoceedings the War Office has recourse to the Treasury 
Solicitor, or, in the case of a criminal prosecution in the 
ordinary courts, to the Director of Public Prosecutions. Nor 
is he concerned with legal business regarding real property 
in the occupation of the War Department or military con- 
tracts, nor yet with questions of international law, which may 
arise in time of wat. He is solely concerned with the conduct 
of courts-martial. 

His duties in this sphere are anomalous and to some extent 
inconsistent. He does not now personally attend at any 
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court-martial, however important, but he is responsible for 
the appointment of the lesser judge-advocate, who is present 
in the chardcter of a legal adviser or assessor, to lay down 
the law as to procedure and to sum up the evidence given. 
There does not seem to be any reason for supposing that the 
persons selected for this duty are incompetent or unsuitable 
—indeed, the infrequently published accounts of courts- 
martial suggest the exact opposite; but there is something 
to criticise in a system by which any question of the fairness 
of a court-martial and the adequacy of the judge-advocate 
present at it comes for consideration before the office which 
appointed him. 

Some other of the Judge-Advocate-General’s functions 
ate of a routine nature: for example, he has to keep the 
proceedings of every court-martial for seven years after 
promulgation, he must supply a copy to any person tried 
on his paying the authorised charge ; and he can give cer- 
tified copies of convictions, which are admissible as evidence 
in other legal proceedings. These, of course, are duties which 
could be adequately performed by an orderly-room sergeant 
and are analogous to the routine duties which are performed 
by clerks of assize and similar officials attached to the ordinary 
law courts. 

Other duties are of a more responsible character. For 
example, in all cases of a general court-martial and in all 
cases of fraud or indecency tried by court-martial in home 
stations the charges and summary of evidence must be 
submitted to the Judge-Advocate-General before a trial is 
ordered. This is a most unsatisfactory provision for, in 
many, indeed in most, cases of alleged offences against the 
ordinary law, and all trials of officers, the responsibility for 
ordering the trial is thrown on the official who will eventually 
have to review it. It is extremely difficult to see how the 
Judge-Advocate-General can be expected, after a court- 
martial, to advise that the evidence given at it does not dis- 
close any offence, or that the wrong charges have been pre- 
ferred, if he has already considered the evidence and authorised 
the preferment of these charges before the proceedings began. 
It is much as though the Director of Public Prosecutions 
were appointed to be simultaneously legal adviser to the 


Home Secretary. 
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It is laid down. by the King’s Regulations that, where a 
trial by court-martial has been held to be a nullity, a retrial 
is not to be ordered without consulting the Judge-Advocate- 
General ; also, that a petition against a court-martial finding 
or sentence has to be referred to the Judge-Advocate-General 
if it raises any question of law. These ate not duties which 
frequently fall to be performed. A court-martial can only be 
held to be a nullity where there has been some patent defect 
in law resulting in the court having no jurisdiction to try 
the prisoner. Although this may happen more frequently 
in the case of courts-martial than in the ordinary. courts, 
instances must be rare. Nor is there any likelihood of many 
petitions being lodged which raise questions of law. These 
are obviously more likely to be general appeals for clemency 
based on the facts of the case in question. In fact, little is 
heard of the Judge-Advocate-General’s duties under these 
regulations. They may be tegarded as special cases of his 
general, and his most important, duty of reviewing convic- 
tions and advising on their legality after they have been 
confirmed by the proper authority. 

This is really the only branch of the Judge-Advocate- 
General’s work which has ever been subjected to serious 
ctiticism. The Judge-Advocate-General is put forward as 
being a protection to the soldier against an unfair conviction, 
and, given the present constitution of hjs office, it is natural 
to ask whether and, if so, how far he can adequately perform 
this function. It may be observed that no reasonable critics 
have suggested that courts-martial are deliberately unfair ; 
but there is obviously something unsatisfactory (however 
inevitable in the exigencies of war) in a court whose members 
have no legal knowledge trying criminal charges without a 
jury, and possessing literally powers of lifeand death. During 
the war the members of courts-martial were not even persons 
with long experience of military discipline, nor had they 
had time, like all Regular Army officers, to master the rudi- 
ments of military law. Courts-martial held in time of peace, 
although their members will be persons of much better 
education and greater legal and military knowledge, are 
unlikely to be free from unconscious prejudice. No doubt 
the district court-martial which tries non-commissioned 
officers and men is a satisfactory tribunal. But in the case of 
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an officer it must be very difficult for the members of a general 
court-martial to lay aside preconceived ideas, even if they 
have no personal knowledge—as they frequently must have— 
of the accused person and of his offence. 

But it was undoubtedly the war-time courts-martial, 
generally held for the trial of such offences as insubordina- 
tion, desertion and cowardice, which are not crimes in 
civilian eyes, that caused the considerable dissatisfaction 
with courts-martial which led to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee constituted by the Army Council in 1919 to inquire 
into court-martial procedure. So far as the Judge-Advocate- 
General is concerned, this Committee expressed the opinion 
that the soldier convicted by court-martial was in a better 
position than the civilian criminal, since review by theJudge- 
Advocate-General was automatic, whereas the conviction by a 
civilian court could only be questioned if an appeal was 
lodged. This is mere special pleading : no convicted person 
remains in ignorance of his right to appeal or is unable to 
lodge an application. It may be safely said that every person 
who is dissatisfied with his conviction or sentence does in 
fact lodge an application for leave to appeal—which, even 
though no leave to appeal is given, is considered by a judge 
who reads through the shorthand transcript of the trial, 
and also by a court of three judges sitting in open court and 
announcing their decision in public. It will be seen therefore 
that in either case any proceedings which call for a review 
are adequately reviewed. It may be added that, quite apart 
from the Court of Criminal Appeal, the Home Office has the 
power to review sentences passed in the ordinary criminal 
courts. Everyone knows that, in the case of a death sentence, 
every possible fact bearing on the case is meticulously con- 
sidered by the Home Secretary and his advisers. How far 
they give consideration to cases of lesser gravity is a matter 
on which it is difficult to be certain. But that the duties of 
the Home Secretary are by no means perfunctorily performed 
is shown by the fact that not infrequently persons serving 
sentences ate released by order of the Crown on the advice 
of the Home Secretary. But these cases are rare compated 
with the number of convictions quashed and sentences 
reduced by the Court of Criminal Appeal. It is substantially 
true that the proceedings in the ordinary courts are reviewed 
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by a judicial tribunal, while proceedings in the military courts 
are reviewed by an administrative official, Obviously, the 
efficiency of all institutions depends on the probity and ability 
of the individuals who work them; but the opinion that 
review by a judicial tribunal is the better does not rest merely 
on the assumption that a High Court judge is likely to be a 
better man than a Judge-Advocate-General. For there is 
the obvious advantage to the accused that the judge is entirely 
independent of the Government department responsible for 
the prosecution, which the Judge-Advocate-General is not. 
Moreover, the Court of Criminal Appeal has to announce its 
decision in public, with the result that it is possible to be 
assured. that precedents, both of substantive law and of 
procedure, are actually being followed, and that the ordinary 
rules are not being strained in view of the public importance 
ot the outrageous character of some particular crime. And, 
above all, reviews by the Judge-Advocate-General are subject 
to the criticism which may be levelled at all departmental 
decisions, as opposed to judicial findings, that no one outside 
ever really knows who analyses the facts and who reaches the 
decision that goes out in the name of the responsible head of 
the department. 

It does not seem seriously arguable that the existence of 
the Judge-Advocate-General is any substitute for some kind 
of court of appeal from courts-martial. The question for 
decision is rather whether our desire for justice is so great 
that we are prepared to face the expense, delay, and trouble 
and the resultant ill effects on military discipline which might 
conceivably be caused by setting up such a court. 

There can be little doubt what the Duke of Wellington 
and his military contemporaries would have thought of any 
suggestion of an appeal from courts-martial. Even an 
occasional miscarriage of justice would have seemed unim- 
portant to them compared with the necessity of preserving 
discipline in the Army. The majority of the 1919 Committee 
(whose names do not suggest that they would have been 
likely to favour revolutionary changes in favour of the 
prisoner) quote with approval the words of the great Duke 
in 1813 : ‘I consider all punishments to be for the sake of 
example, and the punishment of military men in particular 
is expedient only in cases where the prevalence of any crime, 
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or the evils resulting from it, are likely to be injurious to the 
public interest.’ But the Committee are fair enough to give 
a context which to many will seem to rob his views of all 
relevance to modern times: ‘A very common and a most 
alarming crime in this Army,’ he wrote, ‘ is that of striking 
and otherwise resisting, sometimes even by firing at, non- 
commissioned officers, and even officers in the execution of 
their duty.’ These words might well have made the Com- 
mittee wonder whether the principles on which courts- 
martial should be conducted should be regarded as immut- 
able ; for it is quite obvious that the men who fought in the 
Army during the last war, or even those who enlist in the 
Army as a peace-time occupation, are totally different from 
those who won the Peninsular War. There is no reason why 
the modern private soldier any more than the average litigant 
should confound a rigid observance of legal forms with weak- 
ness or stupidity. It is instructive to remember that even 
Queen Victoria thought that discipline in the Army would 
be impossible without flogging. In fact, three of the 1919 
Committee, including that vocal and sympathetic champion 
of the ‘ under-dog,’ Horatio Bottomley, then M.P., produced 
a minority report in which they recommended the granting 
of a right of appeal. Their suggestion was that there should 
be a right of appeal in ordinary cases to a special tribunal of 
three officers of long service and experience at courts-martial, 
that there should ordinarily be no appeal from courts-martial 
in the field, but that in the case of death sentences there should 
be an appeal to the Court of Criminal Appeal, sitting perhaps 
with military assessors. This last suggestion may seem a 
trifle inconsistent with their first suggestion, which was no 
doubt based on the very reasonable view that it would be 
well to keep lawyers out of it. 

The differences in procedure which distinguish military 
from other trials are particularly unfair in cases in which 
persons subject to military law are tried by courts-martial 
for offences against the otdinary criminal law, a practice 
which all the 1919 Committee, and Lord Hugh Cecil in par- 
ticular, condemned, but which has not been discontinued. 
Quite apart from the absence of a right of appeal, a trial by 
court-martial is not the same thing as a trial by judge and 
jury. Everyone who treads the newspapers will remember 
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recent cases of military officers convicted by courts-martial 
of sexual offences for which, if they had been civilians, they 
would have been tried in the ordinary courts. In some of 
them there is little doubt that they would have been acquitted 
by a jury if the same evidence had been given. If it be said 
that as a result of the jury system it is too easy for the guilty 
to escape conviction, the proper remedy is obviously to 
alter the procedure of the ordinary courts rather than to 
perpetuate a system under which a military man may be 
convicted of an offence of a non-military character in cir- 
cumstances in which a civilian would escape punishment. 

Obviously, if a court of appeal were to be established, 
there would still be plenty of opportunity for discussion as 
to the exact form it should take; but, whatever its constitu- 
tion, it would substantially do away with any need for the 
Judge-Advocate-General to catry out a review of coutts- 
martial, as is done at present. There does not, however, 
seem any probability of such a court being established, 
though it is difficult to say why the idea is viewed with so 
little favour by military men. The court suggested by the 
minority report would not cause much delay, nor could it be 
said to undermine discipline, since it would consist of senior 
officers sitting at the War Office. But it is more likely that 
reforms, if any, will be in the direction rather of leaving 
courts-martial to be reviewed by administrative officials, 
while altering somewhat their character and duties. 

It may be not without interest to consider the system 
which appears to prevail in the Navy. In it, somewhat 
similar functions to those of the Army’s Judge-Advocate- 
General are performed by the Judge-Advocate of the Fleet. 
Readers of the Post Office Directory might suppose that he was 
very small beer compared with the Judge-Advocate-General 
on land, for in that work he is for some reason printed 
merely in a list of K.C.’s, whereas the Judge-Advocate- 
General is surprisingly elevated to a position of eminence 
along with the law officers of the Crown. Actually, the office 
of Judge-Advocate of the Fleet is one of very great antiquity 
and considerable importance and is exactly analogous to the 
military office. ‘There is, however, one very important 
difference between their duties, in that proceedings of naval 
courts-martial are only referred to the Judge-Advocate of 
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the Fleet if the Admiralty so direct, and not in all cases as 
with military courts-martial. It is perhaps for this reason 
that the office of Judge-Advocate of the Fleet is not a whole- 
time occupation, but is held by a practising barrister. ‘The 
present holder of the office has, in fact, a very considerable 
practice in both the civil and criminal courts. 

There can be no doubt that, if it can be achieved, it is 
highly desirable that any person holding a judicial or semi- 
judicial post of a specialised character should be as nearly in 
touch with the ordinary business of the courts as is possible, 
for it is beyond dispute that courts conducted by professional 
lawyers are more efficient than military courts can be. In 
the civilian world there are numerous judicial personages— 
recorders of boroughs, chancellors of dioceses, chairmen of 
quarter sessions, arbitrators and so forth—who combine 
presiding as judges in courts that only sit occasionally with 
continuing to practise as barristers in the ordinary law courts. 
As a result their own courts function far more satisfactorily 
than would be the case if they were cut off from the rest of 
the legal profession, and in danger of evolving a procedure 
of theitown. There does not seem any reason why the review 
of courts-martial should not be carried out by a lawyer of 
similar standing and position, not, of course, necessarily 
giving his decisions in open court. It is particularly desirable 
that he should be a person who at least has practised (even 
if he is not still practising) in the courts and who is therefore 
familiar with the rules of procedure and evidence observed 
by the High Court. 

It may be objected that the duties of Judge-Advocate- 
General are far too extensive to be carried out by any but a 
whole-time official, and that they include many of an adminis- 
trative nature which would not be well performed by a lawyer 
who had not been trained in the routine of military offices. 
Such an objection begs the whole question—the question 
whether it is desirable that all the present duties of the Judge- 
Advocate-General should be performed by the same person. 
It is at least worth considering the alternative suggestion 
that, while all the other duties of the office might continue 
to be performed as at present, the vitally important one of 
reviewing convictions should be performed by a completely 
distinct individual, who should be personally responsible for 
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his decisions, and who should have nothing whatever to do 
with the initiation or conduct of the proceedings which it 
would be his duty to review. If the person appointed was 
someone of established position in the legal profession, it 
would go far to satisfy any complaints that there is no court 
of appeal from a court-martial. There would not seem to be 
any reason why the holder of this post should not continue 
to practise as a barrister, except, of course, in military courts 
or cases concerned with military affairs. This would have the 
effect of making the post one which might be accepted by 
really successful lawyers, instead of, like most whole-time 
legal posts, becoming a blind-alley occupation for those who 
do not aspire any higher. Naturally, the duties of the post 
would be the first charge on his time, and, as in the case of 
recorders, chancellors, etc., how much time he could actually 
devote to private practice would depend on the number of 
courts-martial coming up for review. 
Ceci. Binney. 


Note.—The Secretary of State for War announced on 
Match 15 that an inter-departmental Committee had been 
appointed under the chairmanship of Mr. Roland Oliver, 
K.C. : 


‘ To examine the existing system of trial by court-martial under 
the Army and Air Force Acts and matters incidental thereto, and 
in particular to consider whether it is desirable and practicable that 
a person convicted by court-martial should have a right of appeal 
to a civil judicial tribunal against his conviction, and to make 
recommendations.’ [Ep.] 
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LEON GAMBETTA 
By J. P. T. Bury 


APRIL 2, 1838—DECEMBER 31, 1882 


Arter the fall of the Second Empire and the horrors of war 
and Commune, France was once more confronted with the 
problem of Constitution-making. Slowly and painfully the 
Thitd Republic achieved legitimate birth. The Comte de 
Chambord, ‘ Henri V.,’ had, as M. Thiers remarked, a good 
claim to be called the French Washington, for, by his abso- 
lute refusal to compromise with the principles of the great 
Revolution, he did most to ruin the chances of a Bourbon 
restoration in France. M. Thiers himself, a former Orleanist 
Minister, by the way in which he accustomed Frenchmen of 
all ranks to a Republican form of government, has also a good 
claim to the title of founder of the new régime. But it was 
neither of these, neither the Comte de Chambord, nor 
M. Thiers whom the Republic herself was to apotheosise 
as her foremost great man. That glory was reserved for 
Léon Gambetta, who was born just 100 years ago. And the 
Republic was tight, for Gambetta possessed, far more than 
Thiers, the qualities of a popular democratic hero: he was a 
life-long Republican, not a convert of the last hour ; and the 
Republic as it took shape after 1875, though far from the 
Republic of his dreams, was still farther from the Republic of 
Thiers, a régime in many ways marked with the impress of 
Gambetta’s personality, 

Léon Michel Gambetta died at the early age of forty-four, 
yet his life was passed under four different régimes, and in 
fourteen of those forty-four years he was a conspicuous and 
sometimes dominant figure in French politics. His career has 
its place in the main stream of French history in the post- 
revolutionary period, the stream which persistently, though 
uneasily, tends to flow ever farther towards the Left. To its 
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current of ideas he made no striking new contribution, but his 
powerful personality, his extraordinary force as a populariser 
of borrowed programmes, and his acute sense of political 
opportunity enabled him to play a great part in determining 
the particular course in which the Republican stream was for 
a time to be directed. This influence he exercised either 
indirectly or as an opposition party leader; the man whose 
real or supposed power was so great that his enemies fre- 
quently referted to him as ‘the Dictator’ held Ministerial 
office only twice for periods totalling less than eight months. 

Gambetta, the foremost orator of a defeated France, like 


Hitler, the foremost orator of a resurgent Germany, came of 
ancestors who dwelt beyond the national frontiers. But ties 


of commerce had long linked the Ligurian Gambettas with 
southern France, and eventually Joseph, Léon Gambetta’s 
father, had set up a grocer’s shop in Cahors and taken a 


Gascon woman to wife. It is true to say, not, in the words of 
some wit, that Gambetta, like all great Frenchmen, was an 
Italian, but that, like so many great Frenchmen, he was a 
southerner, By parentage, birthplace and breeding he was 
a true son of the Midi, and such his appearance and his 
accent, his gestutes and the warmth of his eloquence at once 
betrayed him. By parentage, too, he came of a petit bourgeois 
family which, at least on his father’s side, had Republican 
traditions. Under the Orleanist régime it did not possess 
the tight to vote. When Gambetta was ten, however, the 
new Government of the Second Republic opened the electoral 
flood-gates with the introduction of universal suffrage. Then 
the Second Republic, in its turn, passed away and, though 
universal suffrage was retained in a modified form under the 
Second Empire, the opportunities for its free exercise were 
limited by the infrequency of elections and by the system of 
official candidatures. There was no very marked alteration in 
the class of men elected ot inctease in the independence of 
the electorate. After 1870, however, Gambetta, who regarded 
universal suffrage as the sheet-anchor of the Republic, hailed 
the alteration which was bound to come sooner or later, and 
in a famous speech announced the accession to political power 
of ‘a new social stratum.’ It was to this new social stratum 
that he himself belonged, and to the end of his life, despite 


the social training that he received from some of the most 
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accomplished hostesses of the day, he retained a certain 
vulgarity typical of his class. 

After the usual Lycée education in classics and humanities 
at Cahors, Gambetta, like most poor but ambitious young 
men in so centralised a country, went to Paris. There he 
studied law and sought his fortune. Paris was both the seat 
of government and the chief stronghold of Republican opposi- 
tion; the Bar was a stepping-stone to politics as well as a 
legal forum; and the forceful southerner whose spate of 
eloquence soon won him a reputation in the Latin Quarter 
was naturally enough attracted by the idea of a political 
career. His family background, his youthful intolerance of 
an authoritarian régime, his contacts with Republican 
lawyers, and the gradual revival of a parliamentary opposi- 
tion easily determined his allegiance. Thus the story of the 
first part of his political career is largely the story of his 
activities as a Republican antagonist of the Empire. He was 
an enthusiastic electioneer in the sexennial elections of 1863 ; 
he was an assiduous spectator in the gallery of the Legislative 
Body and became an expert on patliamentary procedure. In 
the Baudin trial of 1868 he turned the defence of a Republican 
journalist into a violent denunciation of the régime which 
re-echoed throughout the country and made his reputation as 
a formidable orator. The natural sequel was his election as a 
deputy in the following year. Before the Empire fell Gam- 
betta had become the influential leader of an opposition group 
in Parliament, and when it fell he emerged as Minister of the 
Interior in a provisional Government which he himself had 
helped to form. The Ministry of the Interior was a key 
position and the Minister was a young man of thirty-two. 

In the course of this rapid ascension to power Gambetta 
had distinguished himself, not merely by his eloquence, but 
also by his realistic outlook, his ambition to be a force, his 
tactical sense, and his cheerful absence of scruple. He was 
one of a new generation of Republicans who were in reaction 
against the austere doctrinaires of 1848. These young men 
were for the most part disciples of Comte, Freemasons and 
strongly anti-clerical, ready to take any oath or accept any 
ally in the interests of the combat against the Empire. In the 
elections of 1869 Gambetta did not hesitate to stand against 
Carnot, a Republican veteran of 1848, and to subscribe to a 
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programme which made the most radical demands, and was 
indeed to be the archetype of Radical programmes for many 
years to come. He made his entty into Parliament as a 
Radical and, once there, he proclaimed his ‘ irreconcilable 
hostility to the régime despite its further liberalisation. His 
vigour galvanised the Republicans, but did not heal their 
divisions ; it made his enemies regard him as a dangerous 
‘Red.’ But in fact he was no Socialist and little interested in 
social problems, and, though he insisted that for him recon- 
ciliation with the Empire was impossible, he insisted also that 
any change of régime must come peaceably as a result of 
natural disintegration. Parliamentary Empire was merely a 
new stage on the road from the Republic of 1848 to the 
Republic of the future. Republicans, he taught, must free 
Republicanism from its associations with violence, and by 
their patience and moderation establish their own fitness to 
govern. Were they but patient, power would fall into their 
hands like a ripe fruit. 

Neither Gambetta, however, nor any of his colleagues 
suspected how soon their hour was to come or in what catas- 
trophic circumstances their governmental capacities were to 
be tested. In July 1870, like a bolt from the blue, came the 
Hohenzollern candidature and war with Prussia, which in 
less than two months was to lead to the capitulation of Sedan. 
Thereupon there followed inevitably the collapse of the 
Empire he detested. The Bonapartist bridge -was crossed, 
and he himself was a principal guide to the Republican shore, 
a prominent member of the new Government of National 
Defence. But this Government was no more than the 
anomalous wat-time product of a Paris revolution. The 
Republic it proclaimed, untratified by electors, could only be 
a provisional régime, and its policy of war to the knife iden- 
tified this Republic with the cause of a resistance which had 
singularly little prospect of ‘success. This régime, prema- 
turely born of revolution, was indeed very different from the 
legitimate offspring of universal suffrage for which Gambetta 
had hoped, and all his efforts could not save the provisional 
Government from discredit or the Republic from jeopardy. 
When at length an armistice was concluded and elections to a 
National Assembly were held in February 1871, the majority 
of the new deputies was not Republican but Monarchist. 
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New conditions necessitated a new struggle to secure the 
Republic. : 

But, though for a moment after the end of the war Gam- 
betta withdrew from the political arena weary and dis- 
appointed, his five months’ Ministry had given him invaluable 
experience and prestige. The weakness of his colleagues had 
been his opportunity. While the majority of them were 
besieged and powerless in Paris, he escaped by balloon, and 
for four months was virtually dictator in the provinces. He 
organised the defence of the country on a scale which 
impressed foreigners and surprised the enemy, and, though 
there was much to criticise in the organisation and his new 
armies met disaster, the moral effect of his stimulus was of 
extraordinary importance. He could claim, with much 
justice, to have saved French honour. His belief in the 
possibility of prolonging the war indefinitely was mistaken 
and brought fresh schism to the Republican ranks ; but his 
sincerity was never in doubt. The part he had played in the 
war enabled him to claim as ‘an apanage’ of his party ‘ the 
grand idea of national resistance’ and to be the foremost 
champion of Alsace and Lorraine, in whose surrender he had 
refused to acquiesce. When France had recovered from her 
war weariness the memory of Gambetta’s patriotism was to 
stand him in good stead. 

The war had radically transformed the conditions of 
French politics both at home and abroad. At home France 
was torn by faction; abroad she was weak and isolated. A 
Monarchist majority, prevented by the monarch from restor- 
ing the Monarchy, wished to prolong a state of uncertainty. 
Others, like Thiers, countenanced the idea of a Conservative 
Republic without Republicans. The political atmosphere was 
extraordinarily tense. Parties were divided as never before ; 
each hoped that time would work on its side, and it was not 
until 1875 that the Third Republic received a Constitution 
which was very different from the Radical ideal. But though 
the problems of French politics were altered, and though the 
Gambetta of the Republic was more mature than the Gam- 
betta of the Empire, fundamentally he displayed the same 
characteristic ideas and methods of approach to these prob- 
lems. The earlier period was the formative as it was the 
spectacular part of his career. Even in rhythm the later phase 
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resembled the earlier: a long petiod of opposition with 
increasing influence was succeeded by a short period of power 
and then by eclipse. The Gambetta of the first phase was the 
irreconcilable foe of the Bonapartes—the vehement orator, 
radical and anti-clerical, but at the same time a Republican 
who eschewed violence, an optimist free from fanaticism, an 
opportunist knowing the value both of co-operation and of 
independence, a realist both in home and in foreign affairs. 
Such, too, was the Gambetta of the second period. His aim — 
was twofold : to make the Republic a Republican reality, not 
a Monatchist masquerade, and to restore France’s prestige 
among the nations. To make the Republic a reality it was 
necessary to discredit its enemies, to create a popular enthu- 
siasm for the Republic as he conceived it, to fight for a 
Republican machinery of government, and to win control of 
that machinery once it had been installed. Accordingly the 
enemy of the Bonapartes continued to denounce the Empire 
and a temporarily reviving Bonapartist party; the anti- 
clerical saw in the clergy the backbone of Monarchist resist- 
ance, and, borrowing the phrase of another—‘ Clericalism : 
there is the enemy ’—made it re-echo through France; the 
Republican orator called for the dissolution of a Monarchist 
Assembly which was unlikely to create a true Republican 
Constitution. But at the same time he preached a gospel of 
Republicanism which was deliberately designed to win the 
support of the rural majority of the population,’and it was a 
moderate gospel of peace and progress. He had had no part 
or lot in the Commune and could freely dissociate the new 
Republicanism from the terrorism and violent methods of a 
heroic age. 

The theme he developed with a power that fascinated 
audiences throughout the land was the theme of a France 
regaining health and strength through the free development 
of democratic institutions, a France in which every citizen 
should be physically fit and trained as a soldier, in which every 
citizen should be fitted by a free compulsory lay education to 
play an intelligent part in the control of the State. Repeated 
bye-elections showed the strength of his propaganda as 
‘commercial traveller of the Republic.’ Effectually the 
Radical, by his moderation, widened the basis of his Republic 
and lessened the divorce between town and country which 
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had been such a conspicuous feature of French politics. He 
had none of the Republican intellectual’s contempt for the 
countryman, and he had none of the doctrinaire’s obstinacy 
in insisting upon a particular set of Republican machinery. 
Though the Constitution voted by the Assembly in 1875 was 
remote from the Constitutions of French revolutionary tradi- 
tion and contained features which he himself had strongly 
opposed, Gambetta, with remarkable adroitness, hailed it as 
a triumph of the Republican idea. However imperfect they 
were, the new institutions were Republican, not Monarchist 
or Imperialist. So Gambetta at once gave them his blessing 
and posed as a champion of the new régime. The last phase 
of the struggle was to gain control of the new machinery so 
that it might be truly Republican in content as well as in 
form. Here, too, he was successful, and by 1880 the legisla- 
tive and administrative personnel was largely Republican. 
After the death of Thiers in 1877, it was Gambetta who 
guided and dominated the evolution of Republican politics. 
But the dominance, even though exercised indirectly from the 
ptesidency of the Chamber, aroused the jealousy of indivi- 
dualist politicians and of a hostile President of the Republic, 
Jules Grévy. When at last in November 1881 Gambetta was 
called upon to guide policy directly, his ‘ grand Ministére’ of 
which so much was expected was a fiasco like the Ministry of 
the great Chatham in 1766. It endured only seventy-three 
days, and less than a year after its fall Gambetta was dead. 
His other aim was the restoration of French prestige. To 
this he contributed by his support of Thiers’ policy of national 
reconstruction, and later by his encouragement of colonial 
expansion. But, while the champion of Alsace and Lorraine 
hoped for a war of revenge, he was realist enough to appre- 
ciate how impossible it was for France to attempt revenge 
unaided. When he came more fully to understand the Euro- 
pean situation he said of revenge: ‘ Let us bear it always in 
mind but never speak of it.’ It was a formula which dismayed 
the most ardent patriots and led his enemies to cast fresh 
doubts upon his sincerity, but, when France was isolated in 
Europe, it was a counsel of elementary prudence. Allies were 
essential, and Gambetta more than once hoped for alliance 
with Russia, and was consistently anxious for a good under- 
standing with England. His last great speech in the Chamber 
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was an eloquent plea for the maintenance of an Anglo-French 
Entente. Had he not been cut short in his prime, he might 
have lived to be himself the architect of the Triple Entente. 
As it was, he pointed the way, and a most important part of 
the building was to be constructed by one of his most devoted 
disciples, Delcassé. 

Gambetta died at a moment when his star had paled and 
when he was disappointed with his Republic, but the Republic 
mourned him none the less. His conception and practice of 
politics was not always elevating. ‘ It seems difficult to speak 
of moral power about Gambetta,’ said his close friend, Sir 
Charles Dilke. ‘. . . His kind of power was almost purely 
physical: it was a power of courage, energy, and oratory.’ 
But, generous in character, he had many wide and generous 
aims. He had wished to recreate a national unity on as broad 
a basis as possible ; he had sought to bridge the gap between 
town and country; he had worked to obliterate the bitter 
memories of the Commune ; and when the Republic seemed 
secure he was ready to welcome new recruits and to moderate 
the policy of anti-clericalism. But he could go only so far, 
and then plans of conciliation were wrecked on the rocks of 
jealousy, individualism, and sectarian ire. More than once 
his own Radical past was an embarrassment. He himself had 
been the trumpeter of anti-clericalism, and the issue he had 
proclaimed was to be fought to a finish. In another sphere, 
however, long after his death, the national unity’ of which he 
had been the champion was to be regained. In 1918 the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine came to justify his ideas on 
foreign policy and his patriotic faith. Though he had been 
nearly forty years in his grave, there were many still living 
who had worked with him and been inspired by his magnetism. 
They remembered him with fresh gratitude, and his Republic, 
which had now survived longer than any régime since the 
great Revolution, transferred his heart to the Panthéon, the 
appointed resting-place for her great men. 


J. P. T. Bury. 
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THE CENTENARY OF LECKY, THE HISTORIAN 
By W. A. Hirsr 3 


Wiit1am Epwarp Harrrote Lecxky was born in the county 
of Dublin on March 26, 1838. His father was descended from 
two well-known Irish families. Cheltenham was his school. 
He lost both father and mother in adolescence, and he was 
left with a stepmother, whom he always regarded with great 
affection ; she lived almost as long as he did. At the age of 
eighteen he entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he read 
diligently, especially the English philosophers. After taking 
his degree he travelled over the Continent for a considerable 
time. He published one or two minor works which attracted 
little attention, but he resolved to adopt the career of author. 
Fortunately, he had ample private means. 

In 1865 appeared his first great work, The History of 
Rationalism—a landmark in the history of English thought. 
He had grasped a fundamental fact. In the last years of the 
sevententh century a revolutionary change came about. The 
Middle Ages are considered to have ended in 1522, but 
religious wars and fierce persecutions continued unabated. 
Lecky says : 

When towards the close of the seventeenth century the decline 
of theological passions enabled men to discuss . . . matters in a 
calmer spirit, and when increased knowledge produced more 
comprehensive views, the historical standing point was materially 
altered. 

In fact, the reign of Charles Il. marks a new era in thought. 
Such different writers as Moliére, Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Hobbes undermined many of the old dogmas and paved the 
way for the scepticism of Locke which dominated the eigh- 
teenth century, and by its influence on Voltaire and others 
helped to inspire the French and American Revolutions. 
Lecky had read and was influenced by Buckle’s work, which 
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was then greatly esteemed, but his university training and 
candour preserved him from the besetting weakness of the 
historian of Civilisation, which was to make a large induction 
from a single fact, real or imaginary. And the harsh intoler- 
ance of Buckle is altogether opposed to the sweetness and 
light of Lecky. 

The book was an immediate success and brought Lecky 
many friends of eminence. Dean Milman, remarking that 
Buckle was ‘a bit of a bigot,’ declared that ‘ Mr. Lecky has 
much larger views and a far more dispassionate judgment.’ 
Gladstone and Lord Russell also became his friends, and he 
had the honour of being elected to the Atheneum Club. 

In 1869 The History of European Morals appeated, a work 
quite equal to its predecessor, the first chapter, in particular, 
being admirable, and the book received warm praise from 
Carlyle and Tennyson. Lecky was on the side of the Intui- 
tional school as against Utilitarianism, which then prevailed 
in England. He urges that the aim of the earlier English 
Utilitarians was ‘to depress human nature to their standard, 
by resolving all the noblest actions into coarse and selfish 
elements.’ 

As already noticed, Utilitarianism was vety widely 
accepted, Mill being regarded as almost infallible. It was a 
notable sign of independence in a young writer to oppose the 
general cutrent of thought. He writes : 





My performance must clash in so many different ways with the 
opinions and feelings of so many different classes, and it deals with 
so many such difficult and sometimes debateable subjects that it will 
doubtless arouse a good deal of indignation in some quarters. 


Lecky helped to turn the tide, and at the same time Thomas 
Hill Green, at Oxford, was doing effectual work in opposing 
materialistic philosophy. 

Mill felt that a change was coming, as he notes in his 
Autobiography. He says: 


I have long felt that the prevailing tendency to regard all the 
marked distinctions of human character as innate, . . . is one of 
the chief hindrances to the rational treatment of great social ques- 
tions, and one of the greatest stumbling-blocks to human improve- 
ment. This tendency has its source in the intuitional metaphysics 
which characterised the reaction of the nineteenth century against 
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the eighteenth, and it is a tendency so agreeable to human indolence, 
as well as to conservative interests generally, that unless. attacked 
at the very root, it is sure to be carried to even a greater length 
than is really justified by the more moderate forms of the intuitional 
philosophy. 


Certainly Intuitionalism was not worsted in the conflict. In 
the last years of the nineteenth century the materialism of Mill 
and Herbert Spencer were in little favour at Oxford. And 
whatever may be the prevailing form of thought to-day—a 
somewhat doubtful matter—it is not Utilitarianism. 

The following best years of Lecky’s life were given to his 
greatest work, The History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
which appeared at intervals between 1878 and 1900. There 
is nothing better of its kind. Gladstone remarked: ‘ Lecky 
has real insight into the motives of statesmen. Now Carlyle, 
so mighty as he is in flash and penetration, has no eye for 
motives.’ Lord Acton also said: ‘ The character of Burke, 
though in my opinion very defective, seems to me the best I 
have read in the language.” 


Lecky stated that it was his object ‘ to disengage from the 


great mass of facts those which relate to the permanent forces 
of the nation, or which indicate some of the more enduring 
features of national life.’ He instances as among those forces 
the growth or decline of the monarchy or aristocracy, of the 


Church and Dissent, the manufacturing, agricultural, and 


commercial interests, the increasing power of Parliament and 
the Press, economic and social policy, and the like. J. R. 
Green had already popularised this style of history—the 
describing of social phenomena and the growth on institu- 
tions as opposed to the recording of battles, sieges, and the 
changes of Administrations; but Lecky was alike more 
copious, more careful of facts, and far more free from bias. 
As the narrative proceeds, the reader will be struck by the 
historian’s lucidity and thoughtfulness. In the very first 
pages Lecky refutes the contention that at the time of the 
death of Queen Anne the Whigs were what the Tories 
became in later history, seeing that the Whigs were then 
warlike and privileged, while Bolingbroke and his friends 
were peaceful, friendly to France, and more or less anti- 
Monarchical. The writer shows that the contrast was really 
superficial, due to special circumstances, such as the exile of 
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the Stuarts, which made the Tories hostile to the Hanoverians, 
and that the Whigs stood for the supremacy of Parliament as 
against the King. His observation of social phenomena is 
keen; the description of the lower orders, especially of 
drunkenness, is masterly. Perhaps the best chapter in the 
whole book is that on the rise of Methodism. No more pene- 
trating or impartial estimates of Wesley and Whitfield have 
ever been made. 

In speaking of Lecky one ever has to emphasise his skill in 
drawing character. Lord Acton rightly commended his study 
of Burke. Lecky says: ‘No other politician or writer has 
impressed his principles so deeply on both of the great parties 
in the State and has left behind him a richer treasure of poli- 
tical wisdom applicable to all countries and to all times.’ So 
Macaulay says: ‘ The greatest man since Milton.’ Fox and 
the younger Pitt come in for similarly masterly treatment. 

Ireland occupied a very large space in the work. Lecky 
was anxious to do justice to that distressful country and, in 
particular, to controvert the disparaging estimate of Froude, 


but his Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland had not attracted 
sufficient notice to effect his purpose. Later a judicious 
separation was made, and in the cabinet edition there are two 
separate works—seven volumes for England and five for 
Ireland. 

Lecky had been a Liberal, and was considered somewhat 
advanced, but as soon as Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill was 
introduced he broke politically with his old friend, and even- 
tually became a member of Parliament for Dublin University. 
I had the honour of a slight acquaintance with that great and 
amiable man. Being engaged in educational work in India, 
I was struck by the unsatisfactory nature of most of the 
annotated text-books, which seemed to aim exclusively at 
cramming students until they expanded into B.A.’s. It 
occurred to me that the first chapter in The Morals, which I 
had studied with great admiration at Oxford, would make an 
excellent text-book for students of philosophy. Accordingly 
I approached the author and Longmans, the publishers, asking 
permission to bring out an annotated edition. The response 
was favourable, and Lecky took an encouraging interest in 
the project. He asked me to meet him in the House of 
Commons in the autumn of 1902. 
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He was very tall and slim, at least 6 feet 4 inches in height. 
Like Froude (whom I had also met), his manners were of the 
old courtly school. He said: ‘ My publishers will make all 
arrangements. You could not be in better hands. You will 
be better up in the details of the subject than I am; I have 
not given much attention to that branch of philosophy for 
many years.’ 

We went to the floor of the House. Sir Henry Fowler 
was speaking. ‘ Both parties,’ said Lecky, ‘listen to him with 
great respect.’ He added: ‘I am but a negligent performer 
of my parliamentary duties nowadays. My health will not 
allow me to do much. But my constituents are very lenient 
to me.’ Nothing could have been kinder than his behaviour. 
Before the end of my leave he sent me mote tickets for the 
House. After his death Mrs. Lecky wrote to him that he 
had been much pleased with my modest Survey of Ethics. 

Lecky’s later work in several instances made more appeal 
to the general reader than those weighty studies which earned 
him his great reputation, and these enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity, but they were of far less permanent value. However, 
The Map of Life contains a powerful study of Gladstone— 
‘ probably,’ says The Dictionary of National Biography, ‘the 
best estimate of Gladstone’s character which has yet appeared.’ 

He well deserved to be among the first small group that 
received the Order of Merit. Thoughtfulness, impartiality, 
judgment, charity are the main qualities in the matter of 
Lecky’s writings. As for manner, the style is perfectly 
adapted to the subject—lucid, dignified, polished and, on 
ptoper occasions, rising to eloquence. The smoothness of 
his periods is noticeable. It has not the brilliance of Froude’s 
natrative, but is more citcumspect and free from the occa- 
sional lapses of Froude into cruelty, or even coarseness. 
With Lecky the style was emphatically the man. 

Of him I have, if slight, most pleasing memories. He 
was the finest flower of university culture and the perfection 
of a learned man of letters. Probably few men have passed 
through life in more blameless fashion, and Lecky was never 
disobedient to his ideal, a man deserving well of letters, of his 
country, and of civilised mankind. 

W. A. Hirsr. 





MILTON’S PROSE 


(As REPRESENTED IN THE ‘ ComPENDIOUS’” MILTON +) 
By E. H. Vistax 


Ir is related of Thomas Burke that he used to vitalise his 
parliamentary speeches by reading the debate in Pandemonium 
as reported in the second book of Paradise Lost. It was a 
capital expedient ; for there is the true spirit of oratory, as 
distinguished from mere rhetoric, in these counsels of the 
infernal peers—especially in that of Belial, the advocate of 
expediency, or ‘ realism’; and this although we are told that 
‘all was hollow,’ and that he ‘ could make the worse appear 
the better reason.’ He is indeed eloquently prudential, and 
not merely plausible. He ‘ pleas’d the eare,’ we are informed, 
but there is little charming quality in his speech; there is 
nothing of the suave and glowing eloquence that informs 
Milton’s Areopagitica—that ‘Speech to the Parlament of 
England’ in which there were, surely, expressed the very 
accents of the personality which enchanted such men as Sit 
Henry Wootton and Manso. For instance, in reading the 
following passage one feels that Milton was a courtier, no less 
courteous than any cavalier : 


If it be desir’d to know the immediat cause of all this free writing 
and free speaking, there cannot be assign’d a truer then your own 
mild and free and human government ; it is the liberty, Lords and 
Commons, which your own valorous and happy counsels have 
purchast us, liberty which is the nuxse of all great wits ; this is that 
which hath rarify’d and enlightn’d our spirits like the influence of 
heav’n ; this is that which hath enfranchis’d, enlarg’d and lifted up 
our apprehensions degrees above themselves. Ye cannot make us 

1 Together with all the poetry—with translations of the non-English poems—the 
‘Compendious ’ Milton, edited by E. H. Visiak, with an Introduction by Sir Arnold 
Wilson (Nonesuch Press), includes three of the English prose works—i.¢., the Apology 
Sor Smectymnuus, Of Education, and the Areopagitica—the main body of The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce, and selections from others. 
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now lesse capable, lesse knowing, lesse eagarly pursuing of the 
truth, unlesse ye first make your selves, that made us so, lesse the 
lovers, lesse the founders of our true liberty. We can grow ignorant 
again, brutish, formall, and slavish, as ye found us; but you then 
must first become that which ye cannot be, oppressive, arbitrary, 
and tyrannous, as they were from whom ye have free’d us. 


The Areopagitica is tolerably well known, and is generally 
pronounced to be the best of Milton’s prose compositions. 
There is, however, another of his pamphlets which is no less 
a matvel of style, and is, moreover, more intensely con- 
densed ; in this, also, although in very different accents, the 
authentic voice of Milton can be heard. 

This pamphlet, to give it its full title (usually modified 
into the Apology for Smectymnuus) is An Apology against a 
Pamphlet call’d a Modest Confutation of the Animadversions upon 
the Remonstrant against Smectymnuus—a complication which is 
best unravelled backwards. Thus: 

“Smectymnuus’ is the multiple pseudonym—made up 
with their various initials—of five Puritan divines, who had 
challenged an Episcopalian pamphlet by Bishop Hall. 

The ‘ Remonstrant’ is Bishop Hall, who had answered 
* Smectymnuus.’ 

The ‘ Animadversions ’ was Milton’s defence of ‘ Smec- 
tymnuus,’ 

The ‘ Modest Confutation’’ was an anonymous virulent 
rejoinder to the ‘ Animadversions.’ 

The temerarious Smectymnuans, no match for the Bishop, 
had found themselves ‘ at the mercy,’ as Milton expresses it in 
his Apology,‘ of a coy flurting stile; to be girded with frumps 
and curtall jibes, by one who makes sentences by the Statute, 
as if all above three inches long were confiscat’; and now, 
indeed, in the Modest Confutation Milton was himself confronted 
with the same sort of short, choppy sentences by one who ‘ will 
bestow on us a pretty modell of himselfe ; and sobs me out 
halfe a dozen tizicall mottoes where ever he had them, hopping 
short in the measure of convulsion fits ; in which labour the 
agony of his wit, having scapt narrowly, instead of well siz’d 
periods, he greets us with a quantity of thumring posies.’ 

The Modest Confutation was written by the son of Bishop 
Hall—assisted by his father. ‘ A Chip of the old block,’ says 
Milton; who satirises the Bishop mainly by ridiculing his 
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burlesque romance Mundus alter et idem and his Toothlesse 
Satyrs, and his son mainly by tripping him up in his own 
arguments ; until he becomes ‘ weary of pluming and footing 
this Seagull, so open he lies to strokes: and never offers at 
another, but brings home the dorre upon himselfe.’ 

He had a broad field ; for, besides the controversial ground, 
many kinds of aspersions had been brought against his pet- 
sonal character; and, with an incomparable range and variety 
of diction, of free expressiveness—which is often scurrilous, 
as when, for example, he is accused of having been ‘ familiar 
with a Laundresse ’—he writes with an exuberance that pro- 
duces the illusion almost of resonant utterance. For instance : 


His next venome he utters against a prayer which he found in 
the animadversions, angry it seems to finde any prayers but in the 
Service Book. He dislikes it, and I therefore like it the better. I+ 
was theatricall, he sayes. And yet it consisted most of Scripture 
language: it had no Rwbrick to be sung in an antick Coape upon 
the Stage of a High Altar. It was big-mouth'd he sayes ; no marvell ; 
if it were fram’d as the voice of three Kingdomes : neither was it a 


prayer so much as a hymne in prose frequent both in the Prophets, 
and in humane authors ; therefore the stile was greater then for an 
ordinary prayer: It was an astounding prayer. 1 thank him for that 
confession, so it was intended to astound and to astonish the guilty 
Prelats ; and this Confuter confesses that with him it wrought that 
effect. But in that which followes, he does not play the Soothsayer 
but the diabolick slanderer of prayers. I¢ was made, he sayes, not 
so much to please God, or to benefit the weale publick (how dares the 
Viper judge that) but to intimate, saith he, your good abilities, to her 
that is your rich hopes, your Maronilla. How hard it is when a man 
meets with a Foole to keepe his tongue from folly. That were 
miserable indeed to be a Courter of Maronilla, and withall of such 
a haplesse invention, as that no way should be left me to present 
my meaning but to make my selfe a canting Probationer of orisons. 
The Remonstrant when he was as young as I could 

Toothlesse Teach each hollow Grove to sound his love 

Satyrs, Wearying eccho with one changelesse word. 


And so he well might, and all his auditory besides with his 
teach each. 


Toothlesse Whether so me list my lovely thoughts to sing, 
Satyrs, Come dance ye nimble dryads by my side, 
Whiles I report my fortunes or my loves. 
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Delicious ! he had that whole bevie at command whether in 
morrice or at May pole. Whilest I, by this figure-caster must be 
imagin’d in such distresse as to sue to Maronilla, and yet left so 
impoverisht of what to say, as to turne my Liturgy into my Ladies 
Psalter. 


Coleridge has truly observed that the best literary expres- 
sion is one in faculty with the best speech-expression. In either 
case, the sense is embodied in the precisely appropriate form ; 
the ‘ word’ is made ‘ flesh.” The form, however, involves 
more than mere words and idioms. ‘The selection of the 
words and idioms is modified by the individual’s mental con- 
stitution or temperamental mind. This temperamental mind 
is an organic memory—a memory which, in the case of an 
author, has assimilated and transmuted literary modes. 
Milton’s memory in this sense was extraordinarily meta- 
bolic, no less in regard to verbal forms than ideas ; of which 
latter his ‘ borrowings,’ or transmutations, from classical as 
well as English writers, are well known to have been pro- 
digious. The diction in some of his writings is crude in some 
places with Latinisms. In the Apology, however, the elements, 
in general, are so transmuted that no change—at least, no 
disharmonious change—is apparent in the style even when 
he deliberately imitates another author. This occurs when he 
is answering the accusation that in his Cambridge years he 
used to see plays. The accusation, as is shown in his first 
Latin elegy, was well-founded ; and he answers evasively : 


What difficulty was there in that ? when in the Colleges so many 
of the young Divines, and those in next aptitude to Divinity have bin 
seene so oft upon the Stage writhing and unboning their Clergie 
limmes to all the antick and dishonest gestures of Trinculo’s, 
Buffons, and Bawds. . . . There while they acted, and overacted, 
among other young scholars, I was a spectator; they thought them- 
selves gallant men, and I thought them fools, they made sport, and 
I laught, they mispronounc’t and I mislik’t, and to make up the 
atticisme, they were out, and I hist. 


The ‘ atticisme ’ refers to a similar passage in Demosthenes’ 
De Corona. 

The style in this pamphlet is always original, and the more 
literary it is, the more spontaneous and vocal in the essen- 
tially lucid sense it reads. Even colloquial expressions are 
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modulated ; for example: ‘And yet he can remember of 
none but Lysimachus Nicanor, and that he mislikt and censur’d. 
No more but of one can the Remonstrant remember ? What 
if I put him in minde of one more ?” 

As in his comment on the ‘ Confuter’s’ short sentences, 


Milton diverts himself in criticising the Halls’ English, as in : 


For what with putting his fancy to the tiptoe in this description 
of himselfe, and what with adventuring presently to stand upon his 
own legs without the crutches of his margent, which is the sluce 
most commonly, that feeds the drouth of his text, he comes so 
lazily on in a Similie, with his arme full of weeds, and demeanes 
himselfe in the dull expression so like a dough kneaded thing, that 
he has not spirit anough left him so farre to look to his Syntaxis, as 
to avoide nonsense. 


In regard to the Bishop’s verses, so hilariously derided in 
the ‘ rich widow ’ passage already quoted, Milton writes : 


That exception which I made against toothlesse Satirs the 
Confuter hopes I had from the Satirist, but is farre deceav’d: 
neither had I ever read the hobbling distick which he means. For 
this good hap I had from a carefull education to be inur’d and 
season’d betimes with the best and elegantest authors of the learned 
tongues, and thereto brought an eare that could measure a just 
cadence, and scan without articulating ; rather nice and humorous 
in what was tolerable, then patient to read every drawling versifier. 
Whence lighting upon this title of toothlesse Satirs, 1 will not con- 
ceale ye what I thought, Readers, that sure this must be some 
sucking Satir, who might have done better to have us’d his corall, 
and made an end of breeding, ere he took upon him to weild a 
Satirs whip. But when I heard him talk of scouring the rusted swords 
of elvish Knights, doe not blame me, if I chang’d my thought, and 
concluded him some desperate Cutler. But why Ais scornefull muse 
could never abide with tragick shoos her ankles for to bide, the pace of the 
verse told me that her maukin knuckles were never shapen to that 
royall buskin. 


Milton in this pamphlet deliberately directs and controls 
his style, for all its apparent impetuosity, like the self- 
conscious artist that he supremely was; and avowedly so, 
since, in concluding a magnificent autobiographical digres- 
sion, he writes : 

And how to break off suddenly into those jarring notes, which 
this Confuter hath set me, I must be wary, un-lesse I can provide 
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against offending the eare, as some Musicians are wont skilfully to 
fall out of one key into another without breach of harmony. 


One way in which this attention to technique is evident is 
in the delightful Ciceronian cadences which occur at the close 
of certain of the sections into which the book is divided ; for 
instance : 


And so I leave you and your fellow starres, as you terme them, 
of either horizon, meaning I suppose either hemisphere, unlesse you 
will be ridiculous in your astronomy. For the rationall horizon in 
heav’n is but one, and the sensible horizons in earth are innumer- 
able ; so that your allusion was as erroneous as your starres. But 
that you did well to prognosticat them all at lowest in the horizon, 
that is either seeming bigger then they are through the mist and 
vapour which they raise, or else sinking, and wasted to the snuffe 
in their westerne socket. 


The style of the Apology is influenced by English as well 
as classical writers; the style of Milton’s History of Britain, 
on the other hand, appears to have been compounded—and, 
for the most part, rather crudely compounded—from Latin 


elements, It is compressed, as one may describe it, Tacitly, 


yet develops admirable diction in passages where it is most 
compressed ; condensing into a style which is reproduced in 
the preface to Samson Agonistes, and which reappears, with 
metrical modification, in the verses of Paradise Lost. I give 
a brief citation of this condensed style, followed by a passage 
in which the Latin elements are transmuted into diction of 
superb eloquence : 

Thus representing the state of things in this Tland, Beda surceas’d 
to write. Out of whom chiefly hath bin gathered, since the Saxons 
arrival, such as hath bin deliverd, a scatterd story pickt out heer 
and there, with some trouble and tedious work from among his 
many Legends of Visions and Miracles; toward the latter end so 
bare of civill matters, as what can be thence collected may seem a 
Calendar rather then a History, tak’n up for the most part with 
succession of Kings, and computation of years, yet those hard to 
be reconcil’d with the Saxon Annals, Thir actions we read of, were 
most commonly Wars, but for what cause wag’d, or by what 
Councells carried on, no care was had to let us know: wherby thir 
strength and violence we understand, of thir wisedom, reason, or 
justice, little or nothing. .. . 

*Tis true that in obscurest times, by shallow and unskilfull 
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Writers, the indistinct noise of many Battels, and devastations, of 
many Kingdoms over-run and lost, hath come to our Eares. For 
what wonder, if in all Ages, Ambition and the love of rapine hath 
stirr’d up greedy and violent men to bold attempts in wasting and 
ruining Warrs, which to posterity have left the work of Wild Beasts 
and Destroyers, rather then the Deeds and Monuments of men and 
Conquerours. But he whose just and true valour uses the necessity 
of Warr and Dominion, not to destroy but to prevent destruction, 
to bring in liberty against Tyrants, Law and Civility among bat- 
barous Nations, knowing that when he Conquers all things else, 
he cannot Conquer Time, or Detraction, wisely conscious of this his 
want, as well as of his worth not to be forgott’n or conceal’d, 
honours and hath recourse to the aid of Eloquence, his freindliest 
and best supply; by whose immortal Record his noble deeds, 
which else were. transitory, becoming fixt and durable against the 
force of Yeares and Generations, he fails not to continue through 
all Posterity, over Envy, Death, and Time, also victorious. . . . 


Milton, in referring in the Apology for Smectymnuus to a 
“hymne in prose ’ which he had written in his Amimadversions 


upon the Remonstrants Defemce, asserts that it is ‘most of 


Scripture language’: and, in fact, in the sublime passages 
of his prose it is the Bible—or, rather, the Old Testament 
(for his. imagination was much more Hebraic than Christian)— 
that inspired the language, which underwent a marvellous 
mental change ; it is still the voice of Milton that is heard in 
this sublime phraseology, but it is his voice, as it were, attuned 
to the rhythmical strains of a magnific organ, themselves a 
transmutation of his own individual quality. In the ‘ hymne 
in prose’ is included a reference to the epic poem which 
Milton aspired to compose. He alludes to the same aspiration 
in his Reason of Church-Government Urg’d against Prelaty, imply- 
ing that he possesses potentially the abilities necessary for its 
achievement. He continues : 

These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the inspired 
guift of God rarely bestow’d, but yet to some (though most abuse) 
in every Nation : and are of power beside the office of a pulpit, to 
inbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of vertu, and 
publick civility, to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the 
affections in right tune, to celebrate in glorious and lofty Hymns the 
throne and equipage of Gods Almightinesse, and what he works, 
and what he suffers to be wrought with high providence in his 


Church, to sing the victorious agonies of Martyrs and Saints, the 
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deeds and triumphs of just and pious Nations doing valiantly 
through faith against the enemies of Christ, to deplore the general 
relapses of ‘Kingdoms and States from justice and Gods true 
worship. Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, in 
vertu amiable, or grave, whatsoever hath passion or admiration in 
all the changes of that which is call’d fortune from without, or the 
wily suttleties and refluxes of mans thoughts from within, all these 
things with a solid and treatable smoothnesse to paint out and 
describe. 


These conditions of poetic inspiration are related on their 
altruistic side to Milton’s views on the sources of prose 
eloquence, as stated in the Apology for Smectymnuus : 


For me, Readers, although I cannot say that I am utterly 
untrain’d in those rules which best Rhetoricians have giv’n, or 
unacquainted with those examples which the prime authors of 
eloquence have written in any learn’d tongu, yet true eloquence I 
find to be none, but the serious and hearty love of truth : And that 
whose mind so ever is fully possest with a fervent desire to know 


good things, and with the dearest charity to infuse the knowledge 
of them into others, when such a man would speak, his words (by 
what I can expresse) like so many nimble and airy servitors trip 
about him at command, and in well ordetr’d files, as he would wish, 
fall aptly into their own places. 

It is the sentiment of ‘ dearest charity’ in the aspect of 
compassion which inspires from beginning to end Milton’s 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, and makes it, in consequence, 
the greatest, most moving, of all his prose writings. In the 
course of its ardent, eloquent arguments is produced a myth 
of majestical beauty : 

Love, if he be not twin-born, yet hath a brother wondrous like 
him, call’d Axteros: whom while he seeks all about, his chance is 
to meet with many fals and faining Desires that wander singly up 
and down in her likenes. By them in their borrow’d garb, Love 
though not wholly blind, as Poets wrong him, yet having but one 
eye, as being born an Archer aiming, and that eye not the quickest 
in this dark region here below, which is not Loves proper sphere, 
partly out of the simplicity, and credulity which is native to him, 
often deceiv’d, imbraces and consorts him with these obvious and 
suborned striplings, as if they were his Mothers own Sons, for so 


he thinks them, while they suttly keepe themselves most on his 
blind side, But after a while, as his manner is, when soaring up into 
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the high Tower of his Apogeum, above the shadow of the earth, he 
darts out the direct rayes of his then most piercing eyesight upon 
the impostures, and trim disguises that were us’d with him, and 
discerns that this is not his genuin brother, as he imagin’d, he has 
no longer the power to hold fellowship with such a personall mate. 
For strait his arrows loose their golden heads, and shed their purple 
feathers, his silk’n breades untwine, and slip their knots, and that 
originall and firie vertue giv’n him by Fate, all on a sudden goes out 
and leaves him undeifi’d and despoil’d of all his force : till finding 
Anteros at last, he kindles and repairs the almost faded ammunition 
of his Deity by the reflection of a co-equal and bomogeneal fire. Thus 
mine author sung it to me; and by the leave of those who would 
be counted the only grave ones ; this is no meer amatorious novel 
(though to be wise and skilful in these matters, men heretofore of 
greatest name in vertue, have esteemed it one of the highest arks 
that human contemplation circling upwards, can make from the 
globy sea whereon she stands) but this is a deep and serious verity, 
shewing us that Love in mariage cannot live nor subsist unlesse it 
be mutuall ; and where love cannot be, there can be left of wedlock 
nothing, but the empty husk of an outside matrimony ; as undelight- 


full and unpleasing to God, as any other kind of hypocrisie. 


Thus, in Milton the ethereal quality of compassion pro- 
duces beauty: whether he is contemplating—without self- 
pity—a personal affliction, as in the verses on his blindness 
that open the third book of Paradise Lost, or a public (and 
also personal) calamity, as in the Divorce myth ; but passion 
or indignation, on the other hand, condenses into shblimity, 
when the ‘ vehement vein throwing out indignation, or scorn’ 
—as. he explains in the Apology for Smectymnuus—is con- 
verted into the exalted figure of ‘ Zeale.’ 

Such a transformation takes place with stupendous effect 
immediately after an outburst of indignation against priestly 
tyranny and arrogance in Milton’s Of Reformation touching 
Church Discipline in England. ‘The passage, like the incom- 
parable ‘ hymne in prose,’ is too long to give in full; I take, 
and conclude with, a paragraph or two in mid-flight : 

. stay us in this felicitie, let not the obstinacy of our halfe 


Obedience and will-Worship bring forth that Viper of Sedition, that 
for these Foure-score Yeares hath been breeding to eat through the 


entrals of our Peace ; but let her cast her Abortive Spawne without 
the danger of this travailling and throbbing Kingdome. That we 


may still remember in our solemne Thanksgivings, how for us the 
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Northren Ocean even to the frozen Thule was scatter’d with the proud 
Ship-wracks of the Spanish Armado, and the very maw of Hell 
ransack’t, and made to give up her conceal’d destruction, ere shee 
could vent it in that horrible and damned blast. 

O how much more glorious will those former Deliverances 
appeare, when we shall know them not onely to have sav’d us from 
greatest miseries past, but to have reserv’d us for greatest happinesse 
to come. Hitherto thou hast but freed us, and that not fully, from 
the unjust and Tyrannous Claime of thy Foes, now unite us intirely, 
and appropriate us to thy selfe, tie us everlastingly in willing Homage 
to the Prerogative of thy eternall Throne. 

And now wee knowe, O thou our most certain hope and 
defence, that thine enemies have been consulting all the Sorceries 
of the great whore, and have joyn’d their Plots with that sad Intelli- 
gencing Tyrant that mischiefes the World with his Mines of Ophir, 
and lies thirsting to revenge his Navall ruines that have larded our 
Seas ; but let them all take Counsell together, and let it come to 


nought, let them Decree, and doe thou Cancell it, let them gather 
themselves, and bee scatter’d, let them embattell themselves and bee 
broken, let them imbattell, and be broken, for thou art with us. 
Then amidst the Hymns, and Halleluiahs of Saints some one may 
perhaps bee heard offering at high strains in new and lofty Measures 


to sing and celebrate thy divine Mercies, and marvelous Judgements in 


this Land throughout all Aczs. . . . 


E, H. Visrax. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Archaological Reconnaissances in N.W. India and S.E. Iran, 
carried out and recorded with the support of Harvard 
University and the British Museum by Sir Aurel Stein : 
xii + 267 pages, with 22 plans and maps, 88 illustra- 
tions and 34 plates (Macmillan, 1937, £3 35.). 

Sir Aurel Stein combines the historic virtues of Ulysses 
and Aineas, and he has found a generous patron in Harvard 
University, whence he obtained six-sevenths of the funds for 
this his latest pilgrimage to the homelands of the common 
ancestors of most mankind. His goal was originally Chinese 
Turkestan and Inner Mongolia; frustrated by the obstruc- 
tion and dilatory tactics of Nanking and of provincial Chinese 
officials, he turned his steps to South-Eastern Iran in the 
hope of extending the work which he had already done in 
British Baluchistan in connexion with Alexander’s Indian 
campaign. His travels took him from the extreme south- 
east of Persian Makran through Baluchistan to Kerman, and 
south from Minab, near Bandar Abbas, to Bushire, through 
regions which appear, in the words of Lord Curzon, ‘ intrin- 
sically abominable and vile’ to those who know-them only 
from the air, and must have appeared scarcely less so to Sir 
Aurel Stein. He had the advantage during the first of these 
journeys and on his traverse of the Salt Ranges of N.W. 
India of the company of Dr. C. L. Fabri, of Leiden University, 
to whom he pays a generous and deserved tribute. 

His first two chapters shed fresh and authoritative light 
on Alexander’s campaign and on Buddhist remains in the 
Punjab. The rest of the book, a royal quarto, deals with 
Persian Makran and the country to the west of it as far as 
Bushire. Full credit is given and the fullest use made of the 
researches of earlier workers—mainly British and German— 
in the same field; the pottery, coinage and other remains 
discovered, fully delineated, in a series of admirable plates, 
suffice to demonstrate, for the first time, the close relation 
‘ between the civilisation of the Indus valley with Iran in pre- 
509 
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historic periods. No new discoveries of importance are 
described, but the continuity of history and the existence of 
organised local Governments in these desolate areas, in days 
that seem to us incredibly remote, is shown by a wealth of 
carefully marshalled evidence. 

Two observations suggest themselves. The first refers 
to Sir Aurel Stein himself. He is nearly seventy-six, at 
which age Mrs. Trollope had written 140 volumes, the first 
of which was not written till she was fifty. In a few months’ 
time he will have lived longer than Turner, Disraeli and 
Jowett, not in the easy retirement that was their later lot, but 
in strenuous journeys in exceedingly trying climates, often 
facing, in the course of his travels, difficulties which rival 
those of St. Paul. Yet his pen is fresh, his memory clear 
and his capacity, in the words of Jeremy Taylor, ‘to draw 
many lines from the same centre, and most deductions from 
the same facts,’ remains wholly unimpaired. 

T. L. Peacock’s lines to Lord Broughton will be echoed 
by Sir Aurel Stein’s many friends when, on November 26 
of this year, he celebrates his seventy-sixth birthday. 


Old friend, whose rhymes so kindly mix 
Thoughts grave and gay with seventy-six, 
I hope it may to you be given 

To do the same at seventy-seven ; 
Whence your still living friends may date 
A new good wish for seventy-eight, 

And thence again extend the line, 

Until it passes seventy-nine ; 


And the lines do not end there. 


A GUIDE TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


Samuel Johnson once observed that knowledge was of 
two kinds ; ‘ we know a subject ourselves or we know where 
we can find information upon it. When we inquire into any 
subject, the first thing we have to do is to know what books 
have treated of it.’ 

He would have warmly welcomed the Handbook of Inter- 


tational Organizations (other than those run for profit) just ' 
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published by the League of Nations.’ Thirty pages are 
devoted to International Organisations, mostly to prevent 
war ; seventy pages to societies for or against religion, or to 
inculcate all or some aspects of morality; seventy to the 
Arts and Sciences, and so on—nearly 500 pages in all. There 
are subject, geographical and alphabetical indices, and the 
work is well printed. It should take its place among standard 
works of reference in every public and club library. It is, 
however, more than a work of reference: it is a monument 
to the fissiparous, adscititious tendencies of thoughtful folk 
in many spheres. There are thirty or more international 
organisations against war, half a dozen against alcoholism, a 
dozen in the cause of Christianity and half a dozen against it, 
with several scores dealing with education. The need for 
gleichsaltung is apparent. The best established organisations 
are those which existed before the war: the most successful, 
except the I.L.O., are those which, though sometimes affi- 
liated to and even subsidised by the League under Article 24, 
have theit headquarters elsewhere. Some, which ate not 
under the direction of the League but co-operate with it in 
some special field, show evety sign of vigorous life. The 
present weakness of the League does not of necessity involve 
a diminution of the influence and activity of these bodies. 

I can trace no reference to the International Health 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, to the Epidemic 
Intelligence Bureau at Singapore, and there are other apparent 
omissions, but they do not detract from the great value of 
the work to all engaged in public work. 





A Meteorological Chronology to A. D. 1450, by C. E. Britton, B.Sc. 
(Stationery Office, 85., 1937). [M.O.409a. Air Ministry. Meteoro- 
logical Office. Geophysical Memoirs No. 70, First Number, Volume 
VIII. Crown Copyright Reserved. Decimal Index, 551.506.9.] 


This formidable quarto volume of 177 pages (paper covers) is a recent 
product of ‘Research’ under governmental auspices. It covers 4000 
years from B.C. 2668 to A.D. 1450. It has been compiled with immense 
industry which must be regarded, for practical purposes, as lost labour. 

‘ Causa vera et radix fere omnium malorum in scientis ea una est, quod vera 
ejus auxilia non quaeramus.’ ‘Thus Lord Chancellor Bacon. This is not 
the way to harness history in the service of man, and I doubt whether 
any scientific society would have thought it worth the money spent 
on it, 

1 Agents: Allen and Unwin (125. 6d., 1938). 
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This was Germany (1908-1915). An observer at the Court of Berlin. 
Letters of Princess Marie Radziwill to General de Robilant, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., at one time Military Attaché at Berlin. (Edited and trans- 
lated by Cyril Spencer Fox: John Murray, 155.) 

These profoundly interesting, vivid, penetrating letters are not ‘ the 
raw material of history,’ for they include no ‘ documents ’ and not much 
of first-hand observation. But they are of far greater value than Blue 
or Red or Yellow Books in which are reproduced the official papers 
dealing with the matters of which the writer of these letters speaks at 
second hand. 

The comments they will evoke on either side of the North Sea will 
vary with the prejudices of the reader. ‘ Here,’ will say many English- 
men, ‘we see pre-war Germany unveiled: arrogant Prussians, ill- 
balanced politicians and unsteady princes, seen through Princess Marie’s 
eyes, strut across the stage. German diplomacy was clumsy then: Ger- 
mans were tactless then: sherefore, the new Germany is in essentials much 
like the old.’ 

* Here,’ will say most Germans, ‘ is a revelation—spiteful in places 
but not untrue—of the real character of the men in high places who 
proved our undoing. Not a single one of them is in office or in power 
to-day: very few are alive. It was well, in losing the war, we lost such 
men: as Hitler has said, we lost it because we deserved to lose it. But 
the old régime is dead, like the characters in this book, and the world — 
which it describes. The German people, who do not appear in these 


pages, are now in charge of their own affairs—clumsy sometimes, tactless 
often, but no longer quarrelling among themselves and no longer 
suspicious of their leaders.’ 

Which of these judgments is nearest the truth may be left to the 
reader to discover: no more revealing letters have been published for 
many years past, or better worth reading. They are admirably translated 
and the all-too-brief ‘ Notes ’ at the end are scholarly and unbiassed. 


Theatre Collections in Libraries and Museums: An International Hand- — 
book, by Rosamond Gilder and George Freedly (B. F. Stevens and 
Brown Ltd., 75. 6d. net). 

This useful little handbook describes individually all the important 
theatre collections in libraries and museums throughout the world, from 
places so far apart as Azarbeijan and New York, Moscow and Cardiff. 
It is in all respects a model of what such a book should be, and should 
certainly be of the greatest assistance to those who seek in the riches of a 
storied past inspiration for an art which can never successfully emancipate 
itself wholly from the traditions which its votaries inherited. Such 
bibliographical studies as these are untemunerative to all but those who 
have to consult them, and deserve a corresponding meed of praise. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 








